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Radical Tactics at the General Election - 


AT the close of the last Session of Parliament, it seemed as though 
one effect of the South African war had been to reduce the Radical 
Party in the House of Commons to a state of utter chaos. Not only 
were the differences of opinion as to the justice and necessity of the 
war serious, even for a Party notorious for divided counsels, but there 
was no apparent unanimity on the Opposition benches with regard to 
the question of the annexation of the two vanquished Republics. 
Confusion reigned supreme among leaders and followers alike, and a 
rupture, of a nature even more far-reaching than that occasioned by 
the ill-fated Home Rule measure, appeared imminent. The majority 
of the Party, headed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley, held the war to be unjust and 
unnecessary; a small band, led by Sir Edward Gray, Mr. Asquith, and 
Sir Henry Fowler, considered it, on the contrary, to be both just and 
necessary ; while yet a third clique appeared—so far as one could judge 
by their somewhat slipshod utterances on the subject—to regard the 
war as unnecessary but just. It is not difficult to imagine the awkward- 
ness of the dilemma, in which a Party so divided found itself placed by 
the announcement of the General Election. It was impossible for the 
Little Englander section to make a direct frontal attack on the 
Government, without, at the same time, using language and employ- 
ing arguments which would goad their Imperialist colleagues, whose 
Party loyalty had already been severely tried, into overt mutiny; it 
was difficult for the latter in their turn to charge the Government 
with unpreparedness for a war, for which distinguished members of 
their own party had repeatedly avowed there was no necessity for 


preparation, without casting a slur on the political acumen of those 
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members; while the ‘‘ Wobblers,” who considered the war just but 
unnecessary, could not give expression to these views on the platform, 
without accentuating yet another difference of opinion in the Party’s 
ranks. In truth, the Radical position was unenviable. For the first 
time in the political history of England the Opposition offered no 
alternative to the Government of the day, and at best it could only 
hope, by dint of spasmodic and irresponsible attacks and un- 
scrupulous intrigue, to weaken the Administration which it was unable 
to replace. 

But if the spectacle presented by the distraught Opposition 
leaders prior to the Dissolution was pitiable, it was at least not so con- 
temptible as the attitude they assumed directly the Dissolution became 
an accomplished fact. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
colleagues—or rather rivals—knowing that it was impossible for them 
to make any organized and effectual attack on the policy of the 
Government precedent to the war, endeavoured to effect a temporary 
reconciliation among themselves on the basis of “‘ letting bygones be 
bygones.” To this end, in their election addresses, they treated the 
Government’s policy in South Africa as though it were only one of the 
least important issues to be decided at the polls. With an ingenuity 
worthy of a better cause, they carefully refrained from an expression 
of opinion as to the justice and necessity of the war, on which question 
they were at loggerheads with each other, but, with an unanimity which 
has been rare among them of late years, they announced theirapproval 
of the policy of annexation declared by the Government. They 
repudiated the bare idea of their attempting, if returned to power, a 
reversal of this policy, in accents of fervent indignation which recalled 
similar declarations by Mr. Gladstone in 1880. The process of reason- 
ing by which those who looked upon the war as a crime on the part 
of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry brought themselves to acquiesce in the 
desirability of annexation is inexplicable, unless regarded as an example 
of that political legerdemain for which Radicalism is so notorious. 
One would have expected that those who, like Sir William Harcourt, 
deemed the war unjust in its inception, would have vehemently pro- 
tested against annexation as its crowning infamy, instead of illogically, 
if not indeed immorally, expressing their staunch adherence to the 
Government policy in this respect. But, however that may be, on the 
subject of annexation they all became “ Liberal Imperialists,” and, in 
their platform orations and election manifestoes alike, they all strove 
to convince the Electorate that, if the future settlement of South 
Africa were entrusted to them, no qualms of conscience with regard 
to “ bloodguiltiness” would induce them to recur to the policy of 
“‘magnanimity ” so favoured by them in the past. 

But, beneath all their plausible sophistry, it was osleebta that the 
temporary union between all these divergent sections of the motley 
host, which has still the effrontery to pose as one Party, was due, in 
the first place, to the exigencies of the General Election, and, in the 
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second, to a common feeling of hostility to the Colonial Secretary. 
The Opposition found a substitute for a policy in the natural instinct 
of self-preservation, and in the unworthy sentiment of personal enmity. 
Without any fixity of purpose, other than a splenetic desire to 
humiliate Mr. Chamberlain at all hazards, and without any common 
political principle, the gang of wirepullers who constituted the 
Opposition in the late House of Commons endeavoured, by means of 
asimulated Imperialism and a positive burlesque of patriotism, to 
avert a débdcle even more disastrous than that of 1895. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been assailed in a manner utterly at variance with those high 
traditions of English public life on which we, as a nation, are wont to 
pride ourselves. It is extremely regrettable that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman should have allowed party rancour to over-ride his 
discretion so far as to condemn the Colonial Secretary for publishing 
the correspondence which was discovered at Pretoria, while he only 
characterized Dr. Clark’s contribution to this correspondence as 
* foolish,” and said of Mr. Labouchere’s that he “‘ neither approved 
nor disapproved” of it. Dread of annihilation, however well founded, 
and hatred of a formidable opponent, however overpowering, can 
scarcely be said to be the sole considerations which should determine 
the line of conduct to be pursued by a great Party in the State at a 
serious crisis in its history ; but one looks in vain for any motive less 
ignoble than these to account for the hollow truce patched up between 
the Liberal Imperialists, ‘‘ Wobblers,”’ and Little Englanders, on the 
eve of the General Election. 

To snatch any trivial success at the polls, the Radical party was, 
not only ready, but anxious, to sink all semblance of political principle. 
Anyone who would call himself a Liberal, whatever his political 
opinions, was adopted as a candidate if, for any reason, local or other- 
wise, there appeared to be the slightest chance of his being elected. 
For instance, in Fife, the electors were asked to vote for the 
Imperialist views of Mr. Asquith, while at Battersea, their suffrages 
were solicited for Mr. John Burns, a notorious pro-Boer, as the Radical 
candidate. At Northampton, a Liberal Imperialist was one of the 
representatives of the party, while, in case it should be suspected of 
any undue patriotism, so staunch and tried-a friend of England’s foes 
as Mr. Labouchere was the other Radical nominee. But Newcastle- 
on-Tyne was the scene of the most discreditable piece of election 
manoeuvring of all, for here the Radical party was not ashamed to 
put forward Captain Lambton, an ardent Imperialist and an uncom- 
promising foe to Home Rule, side by side with Mr. Storey, an ardent 
Home Ruler and an uncompromising foe to Imperialism. Liberal 
candidates were ready to drop any or all of the items of the “‘ New- 
castle Programme,” if they could by so doing gain a few votes. In 
constituencies where there were no, or but few, Irish voters, it was 
calmly asserted that Home Rule was no longer a question of practical 
politics, while in other places, where there were many Irish to reckon 
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with, an austere fidelity to Gladstonian doctrines was professed. On 
all sides Radical candidates endeavoured to shelve their old friend, 
Local Veto, as witness the attitude adopted by Mr. Herbert Gladstone 

at Leeds; while lifelong advocates of Disestablishment and Disendow- 

ment were quite ready to renounce those principles, if they saw a 

likelihood of ultra-Protestant Churchmen, who were dissatisfied with 

the Government on the subject of Church discipline, according them 

support on these terms. 

But the volte face of the majority of the Party on the subject of 
the war is the most despicable example of electioneering trickery, and 
the most shameless piece of political profligacy, which has been 
witnessed by the present generation. If, as nearly two-thirds of the 
Parliamentary Opposition, during the last Session, appeared to think, 
the war was unjust and unnecessary, surely there could be no time 
more fitting than the General Election for calling the Government to 
account. Why, then, were the constituencies repeatedly assured by 
would-be Radical members of Parliament that this was not the 
real issue of the election? If the majority of those who formed 
the late Opposition were genuinely convinced that Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues blundered into an unjustifiable and unnecessary war, 
surely that love of righteousness, of which the Radical Party constantly 
claims a monopoly, should have impelled them to charge the 
Government with the commission of a gigantic crime. But the 
grotesque attempt to evade this supreme question, by treating it 
as a side issue, was not only a colossal blunder, it was a piece of 
consummate impudence. No words of condemnation can be too strong 
for the cynical callousness with which the Opposition refused to face 
the question of the justice of a war which has entailed on Great Britain 
an enormous sacrifice of blood and treasure. An explicit pronounce- 
ment on this head by the Radical Leader in the House of Commons 
would have been welcomed by the country, even though he might, in 
making it, have chanced to hurt the feelings of Dr. Clark and 
Mr. Labouchere, The nation wanted from Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman an authoritative and straightforward “‘ Aye” or “‘ Nay” to 
the plain question: ‘‘ Is the war just ?” not a long dissertation on the 
urgent need for temperance reform. Of course, at a General Election, 
each of the contending parties seeks to present its case to the electors 
in the most favourable manner; this is natural, as well as allowable. 
Members of the Opposition would not only have been within their 
rights, but would have been fulfilling an actual duty, if they had sought 
to justify to their constituents the seemingly unpatriotic and factious 
attitude adopted by the majority of their number in Parliament; but 
so far were they from defending this attitude at the polls, that they 
professed an opportunist repentance, and protested that, under no 
circumstances, would they attempt to restore their independence to 
the South African Republics. And yet, amid all these protestations, 
one cannot help discerning here and there a trace of the old hankering 
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after the policy of “‘ magnanimity.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
speaking at Culross, on: October 6th, said: “‘If any attempt is made to 
govern South Africa, whether our own old Colonies or these new 
Colonies, from Downing Street—to Anglicize the Dutch, to destroy 
their old habits and their old systems, to make them feel that they are 
in any respect an inferior race—there is no hope of the peace and 
solidity of the South African Empire. Our object ought to be to give 
them, as far as possible, the same freedom in the management of their 
own affairs as they have enjoyed in their independent position.” For- 
tunately for Great Britain, and not less so, as regards its ultimate well- 
being, for South Africa itself, it will not be necessary to ask 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s advice as to how far it is possible 
to give back to the Dutch this “freedom in the management of their 
own affairs.” Doubtless he would also advocate giving back to Great 
Britain the suzerainty which she enjoyed when the Boers possessed 
such freedom. 

The result of the General Election has clearly demonstrated that 
the country has not been deceived by the disingenuous tactics we have 
noticed. In vain, at one moment did Radical leaders, false to the 
proud traditions of Majuba and Khartoum, protest that they were more 
Imperialist than Lord Salisbury himself, and, at another, declare that 
licensing reform was the most prominent question before the public, or 
that the lawlessness in the Church called for instant repression at the 
strong hands ofa Liberal Government, and that, compared with these 
urgent and pressing matters, the justice or injustice of the war and 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the terms of settlement to be formulated 
on its conclusion were subjects of small importance. The English 
people would indeed have belied their traditional common-sense, had 
they allowed their attention to be diverted from the main issue of the 
election by transparent devices of this kind, or had they been credulous 
enough to put faith in this Imperialism of six months’ growth. But 
the fact that the Opposition dared to pursue, and to hope for the 
success of, such tactics, shows how low is the estimate formed by 
it of the intelligence of the British democracy, which has now inflicted 
on it such a crushing and well-merited rebuff. 

It is not thus that great Parties in the past have been wont to 
plead their cause before the tribunal of the nation. The overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the Opposition at the General Election is not only 
a vote of unimpaired and unabated confidence in Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration, it is a wholesale condemnation of Radical oppor- 
tunism. Liberal Imperialism was an unknown quantity till the 
General Election appeared within measurable distance ; it will, on the 
assembling of the next Parliament, again vanish into the obscurity 
whence, in the vain hope of propitiating the people in their just 
indignation at the lack of patriotism displayed by a large proportion 
of Radical Members of Parliament, it has temporarily emerged. 
Sir Edward Grey said, with truth, the other day, that it would be an 
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evil day for England when one party in the State could claim 
a monopoly of patriotism ; but he did not indicate in what way the 
Liberal Imperialists endeavoured to stave off that day when, fourteen 
years ago, the great Liberal Party surrendered to Parnell, and, 
regardless of its past glory and heedless of the signs of its future ruin, 
deigned to palter with treason and to ally itself with the forces of 
sedition. Not until the Party has cast off the degrading yoke of Irish 
bondage, and purged its ranks of the pro-Boer element, can it hope to 
merit, or to receive, the confidence of the country. As long as it 
remains in astate of even partial servitude to England’s avowed and 
implacable foes, it is folly for Liberals to prate of patriotism. The 
Opposition to-day stands convicted of insincerity, and insincerity is a 
fault that Englishmen do not lightly condone. Having, with a few 
honourable exceptions, hampered the Government in every conceivable 
way during the negotiations precedent to the war, and having, even 
after the commencement of hostilities, vainly endeavoured to discredit 
and humiliate the Ministry in the eyes of the world, the Radical Party 
has found that its electioneering claptrap, and its pseudo-patriotic 
platitudes have availed it nothing at the great assize of the nation. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the tactics on which I 
have briefly commented alienated the support of a large number of 
Liberals, who either abstained from voting, or cast their votes in 
favour of the Government. The unworthy strategy of the Parliamen- 
tary Opposition has dealt a blow at Liberalism from which it will not 
easily recover; and it is not Liberals alone who deplore this fiasco, for 
a strong Opposition, provided always that it be also patriotic, is in its way 
almost as serviceable as a strong Government. The present Opposi- 
tion cannot hope to be numerically strong for some time to come, 
but if it, in future, displays in Parliament some degree of that patriotic 
ardour which it has lately paraded on the platform, the General 
Election of 1900 may yet prove a blessing in disguise to the Radical 


Party. 
Horace C. GARROD. 























Further Statement of the Case against 
Vivisection 


In an article published in the August issue of the NEw CENTURY 
REvIEW, Dr. A. J. H. Crespi deals with the subject of ‘‘ Vivisection.” 
It appears that, on the whole, he is opposed to this method of research 
now so widely practised on the Continent, where there are no legal 
restrictions placed upon it, and also in the United Kingdom, where 
laws are in force to regulate it. But Dr. Crespi’s statement of the 
Case Against Vivisection does not appear a particularly strong one, 
and if we grant, as he does, that “if there were a ;-asonable prospect of 
a few properly conducted humane experiments leading to discoveries 
that would prevent ” various forms of disease, “‘the common sense of 
mankind would insist on these experiments being performed under 
proper precautions,” we open a door to experimentation on living 
animals which could with difficulty be again closed. What is Dr. 
Crespi’s definition of a humane experiment? He does not tell us, but 
possibly it might be one in which the animal was thoroughly 
anzesthetized before the commencement of the operation, and killed 
before it regained consciousness ; but such operations are not regarded 
as of much value by those engaged in vivisection, for on referring to 
the last issued Parliamentary return, I find that out of a total of 8,469 
experiments performed during the year 1899, only 820 were performed 
under a licence, and 182 under a certificate that requires the animal 
to be kept under the influence of an anzsthetic until it is killed. Thus 
out of 8,469 experiments we have no guarantee that more than 1,002 
were absolutely painless, or “humane,” if I rightly interpret Dr. 
Crespi’s adjective. Hence about seven-eighths of the total number of 
experiments that vivisectors considered it necessary to perform during 
last year for the furtherance of medical science, cannot be regarded as 
being classed with those that Dr. Crespi declares the common sense of 
mankind could reasonably demand. True, it is, that a great number 
of these experiments, some 6,800, were of the nature of inoculations, 
hypodermic injections, vaccinations, and similar proceedings in which, 
to use the official formula, ‘‘ the pain inflicted is not greater than the 
prick of a needle,” though it must not be forgotten that in many cases 
these inoculations produce diseases from which much and, often, 
extreme suffering is caused to the animal for days, weeks, or months 
during which it is kept alive for purposes of observation. 

Next we would like to ask Dr. Crespi what he means by a few 
experiments. Shall we say that the physiologist would be making only 
a few experiments if, having carefully devised his plan of action before 
commencing, he resolved to operate on only a dozen animals? But 
suppose, after sacrificing these, he found that the experiments, though 
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they seemed to indicate that a certain method of treatment might be 
beneficial, yet were not perfectly conclusive; who that had sanctioned 
the trying of the experiment on a dozen animals could reasonably 
refuse him permission to carry on his researches still further and pro- 
cure another dozen, and then another, and so on indefinitely, until he 
had demonstrated the utility, or non-utility, of the proposed treatment? 

Dr. Crespi refuses to accept as altogether satisfactory the ethical 
grounds on which many anti-vivisectionists base their arguments 
against vivisection, namely, that it is not lawful to do evil that good 
may come. It is not easy to follow his argument on page 130 which, 
however, seems intended to show that experiments involving animal 
suffering and loss of life need not necessarily be considered evil, seeing 
that medicine and surgery are so powerless to relieve human suffering, 
since carefully thought out and skilfully performed operations often 
shorten instead of prolonging human life, as they are intended to do. 

A confusion of thought may here be noticed in the case of many 
who argue on behalf of vivisection—a confusion of thought which I do 
not feel sure does not exist in Dr. Crespi’s mind. It is said that no 
one can accuse of cruelty the surgeon who causes pain to a human 
patient if he causes this pain with a view of relieving him from 
subsequent pain of greater intensity, or with the object of prolonging 
his life, and that in like manner the physiologist who causes suffering 
to an animal with the view of discovering some method by which 
human suffering may be reduced, or human life prolonged, must be 
acquitted of cruelty and his action approved. But there is an 
essential difference between causing pain to any individual, human or 
sub-human, with the view of benefiting that same individual, and 
causing pain to one creature with the intention of benefiting some 
other. The first process is legitimate, the second is condemned by the 
spirit of true humanity. Even if there were “‘a reasonable prospect 
of a great and fruitful discovery of almost incalculable benefit to the 
race,” the infliction of pain on an individual not likely to be benefited 
by it, unless that individual willingly submitted to it for the advantage 
of the race, is an act of injustice which stands condemned on ethical 
grounds. 

Dr. Crespi dwells at length upon the risk of death and disease 
incidental to various employments, to show that men must toil and 
perish for the good of the majority, and leaves us to infer that if it were 
really for the good of the human race no one could reasonably object 
to the infliction of pain upon the lower animals. 

That man does make animals, which his superior intelligence has 
enabled him to domesticate, work for him, that he often cruelly over- 
works them, and otherwise illtreats them, is unfortunately too true; 
that he deprives them of life to provide himself with food, raiment, 
and other necessaries and luxuries of life is also undeniable; that’ 
he even, as in sport, wantonly destroys animal life merely for his 
amusement, is also a fact; but that he has an abstract right to do these 
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things is very questionable. There are many humanitarians working 
to put a stop to these cruelties, or, at any rate, to mitigate the suffer- 
ings caused. It is a hard thing to put anend tocustoms, even though 
they are evil, which have existed for centuries, but that is no reason 
why a strenuous opposition should not be offered to the growth of new 
cruelties. Though vivisection has been occasionally practised for 
many centuries, it is only of recent years that it has become a 
recognized method of research and a means of instruction in 
physiology. 

Dr. Crespi objects to vivisection because it has hitherto been 
barren of results. He says that, with all the boasted advances in 
surgery and medicine (many of which, I know, are said to be due to 
experimentation on living animals), notwithstanding the improved 
sanitary conditions under which we are now living, the average dura- 
tion of human life has not been greatly, if at all, prolonged. Though 
the death-rate has fallen, yet he attributes this fact to a diminution of 
infant mortality, and says, that contrary to the general impression, 
there is less chance now of a grown-up person living to the age of 80 
than there was 50 or 60 years ago. He also asserts that the mortality, 
after modern surgical operations, is perfectly terrible; that many 
operations declared to be successful have been followed by the death 
of the patient operated on. This is truly a startling statement, but it 
seems to be well founded. There is too great a desire on the part of 
modern surgeons to operate; many operations that would never have 
been dreamed of in the days before the discovery of anesthetics are 
now performed, often, perhaps, recklessly, sometimes with good results, 
though sometimes they only shorten the life they were intended to 
save, or, at any rate, prolong. Many of these unsuccessful operations 
have been based on the results obtained by experimenting on animals, 
and thus the knowledge gained by such experiments have been hitherto 
harmful, rather than beneficial, to the human race. 

On these grounds alone, it seems that Dr. Crespi condemns 
vivisection. Butit is always open to the vivisector to reply, ‘“‘ As yet 
vivisection is only in its infancy, you must not be impatient and hope 
for striking immediate results. In many other sciences, to the study 
of which the intellect of mankind has been devoted for generations, 
it is only of recent years that striking advances have been made. 
Electricity, for instance, has long claimed the attention of men of 
science, but the electric telegraph is a comparatively recent application 
of the science of electricity, the telephone, the phonograph, and electric 
traction are still more recent introductions. If the discoveries due to 
vivisection have hitherto been few and unimportant, yet, if all restric- 
tions were removed and we were allowed a free hand, there are hopes 
of important discoverie in the future.” 

Dr. Crespi says that vivisection has had a magnificent field for 
generations. Isthisso? That some inquiring surgeons cut into the 
bodies of animals and human beings in ancient and medieval times 
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with a view of discovering some of the secrets of life, is no doubt true, 
but the systematic pursuit of vivisection is a much more modern 
growth. I believe that fifty years ago few such experiments were made. 
Physiology was not then pursued as an experimental science as it is at 
the present time. The defender of the modern system of research may 
truly say that it is too early to judge by results and to condemn these 
new methods on account of the paucity and unimportant character of 
the discoveries hitherto made. And who will say that vivisectors may 
not in the future stumble upon some important discovery, or be led to 
it by inductive reasoning in the pursuit of their favourite method of 
research. Ifsuch aresult should be obtained, then the opponent of 
vivisection, who opposes vivisection simply because it has done 
nothing as yet to benefit humanity, will find theground of his objection 
cut away from under his feet and be obliged to confess that vivisection 
has been justified by its success. : 

To me, it appears that the utility or uselessness of vivisection is 
buta side issue. The only safe grounds on which we can oppose vivi- 
section are moral, The question is this: Is man justified for his real 
or fancied advantage in causing pain, often severe and prolonged, to the 
lower animals? That pain must be, and actually is, caused by many 
of the experiments made, despite all that is asserted to the contrary by 


“the supporters of vivisection, cannot be for a moment doubted by any 


intelligent reader of the Journal of Physiology and other medical 
publications in which vivisectors describe the experiments they have 
made. 

To free oneself from pain by causing pain to others is pre-eminently 
selfish, and the selfishness is seen to be still more intense than it at 
first sight appears when we remember that the suffering from which 
the human being seeks to free himself is often the result of his own 
carelessness, his own folly, his own transgression of moral law. To 
try to escape from the suffering which nature imposes as a penalty for 
the breach of her laws by torturing or putting to death a creature that 
has never deserved such sufferings, since it has never transgressed the 
laws of nature, to give it a disease that, owing to its purer mode of life 
it would never naturally be subject to, can hardly be considered con- 
sistent with the character of a just and brave man. 

The true work of medical science is to prevent disease, not by inject- 
ing the products of artificially induced disease into the human system, 
but by removing the causes which produce disease, and those engaged 
in this work may fairly look to the legislator for help in carrying out 
the needful sanitary reforms which are often costly; to the education- 
alist to remove the prejudices and ignorance of the people on matters 
connected with health ; and to the religious teacher to raise the life of 
the people to a higher moral level. 

Dr. Crespi pours forth the vials of his wrath upon the opponents 
of vivisection, whom he describes as persons “‘ impervious to all new 
ideas, opposed to progress, crotchety, ill-natured, irritable, and anti- 
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scientific.” I do not deny that he may have found among the workers 
for the anti-vivisection cause some few individuals to whom one or 
more of the above string of adjectives might be truly applied, but that 
he gives a true general description of the majority of those engaged in 
the work, cannot for a moment be admitted. Every cause, however 
good, has among its supporters some whom all well wishers to the 
cause would gladly be rid of—persons who do more harm than good to 
it ; who bring discredit on it by rash, exaggerated, and untrue state- 
ments, which opponents are only too glad to seize upon and make the 
most of. Some such may be found in the ranks of the anti-vivisection 
party. But the majority of the adherents of this cause are persons 
who have taken up the work, which, in many cases, is painful to them 
and exposes them to much obloquy, and have expended on it money, 
time, and energy, simply because they consider that they are working 
in a holy cause—that of mercy and justice. 

That some of the anti-vivisection party are inconsistent, as Dr. 
Crespi says, opposing one special form of cruelty yet themselves 
practising others, I am compelled to admit, but, on the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that the most strenuous opponents of blood 
sports, flesh-eating, and war, are to be found among anti-vivisectionists. 

Dr. Crespi says that vivisection might have been stopped long 
ago had the anti-vivisectionists had breadth and depth of mind. I 
doubt it. Vivisection is supported by men whose names are famous in 
the medical profession ; it appeals for sanction to the selfishness of 
human nature—many sensitive persons will not allow so painful a 
subject as vivisection to occupy their thoughts for a moment or even 
to be mentioned in their hearing ; those who take pleasure in inflicting 
pain, or who at least are indifferent about the pain caused by them- 
selves in the pursuit of their amusements feel that it would be incon- 
sistent in them to object to suffering being inflicted on the lower 
animals for what is represented as a good reason. When, therefore, 
we consider the active opposition of interested persons, the apathy and 
ignorance of the public at large, we need not be surprised that the 
anti-vivisection cause has not made more headway than it has already 
done. There is no need to attribute the small practical outcome of the 
anti-vivisection agitation up to the present time to the fault of the 
advocates of the cause, as Dr. Crespi does. The large increase, how- 
ever, that has taken place during the last few years inthe number of ’ 
members of the leading Anti-vivisection Societies is a hopeful sign, 
and shows that more interest is taken in the subject now then formerly, 
and gives rise to a not unreasonable expectation that the mitigation of 
some of the worst cruelties attending this practice is within measurable 
distance, and that absolute prohibition of vivisection may be effected in 
the more distant future. 
T. PERKINS. 
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Petronius® 


IN the early years of the seventeenth century a short treatise appeared 
written by Caspar Barthius, who described himself as a Saxon knight 
dealing with the question whether the reading of Petronius should be 
tolerated, or—as, he says, some wish who are concerned for virtue— 
should be altogether disallowed. The author states that at the time 
he wrote this treatise (which is in the Latin tongue) he had not com- 
pleted his fourteenth year, and mentions, as a sign of boyishness, that 
he called his work disseriatiuncula, or, a little treatise. Among other 
arguments which this young gentleman of fourteen brings forward, in 
opposition to the views of the “‘unco’ guid” of that day is the now 
more than ever time-honoured reference to the practice of the 
Lacedzemonians, who made their slaves intoxicated in order to 
disgust their children with drunkenness. Just so, he thinks, we may 
read Petronius in order to learn what we must not do. 

Whether Petronius should be read or not, probably most people 
would agree that he ought not to be perused by precocious youths 
under the fourteen years of our young friend. Petronius is not food 
for babes and sucklings ; but what is not suitable for such may still be 
read by grown men. Why in the realm of literature should we not 
sometimes wander at will and cast off the shackles which, in real life, 
Mrs. Grundy lays so heavily upon us? 

We all delight in the free atmosphere and beautiful irresponsi- 
bility of the world to which Henri Murger introduces us in _ his 
inimitable ‘ Vie de Bohéme.” In the “Satyricon ” of Petronius we 
get a still stronger Bohemian atmosphere, in which the restraining 
influence of priest or of policeman is even less perceptible. In it we 
first meet with the gay, careless, witty beggar-scholars, who take life 
easily, and have not even a bowing acquaintance with every-day 
ethics; who dodge the policemen with Virgil in their pockets and 


* This is an essay dealing with some of the most interesting episodes in the 
“Satyricon” of Petronius arid avoiding all portions of the work to which objection 
may be taken. Being intended as a popular article, no attempt is made to enter into 
critical poiats. 
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Horace on their lips; and who appear and re-appear throughout the 
succeeding centuries, being even met with—as “‘ sports,” “‘ reversions,” 
or ‘* degenerates ’’—in our prosaic nineteenth century. 

We all have in life a kind of Hercules’ choice put before us—a 
choice between duty and freedom. And while we feel compelled to 
choose the former and can only admire those who do likewise, and 
although, in real life, the society of ragged, out-at-elbows castaways, 
who, in search of freedom, have made shipwreck of their lives in the 
eyes of all respectable people, is scarcely agreeable, yet in the realm of 
art there is often a great charm in spending an occasional hour in 
such company. Encolpius, Ascyltus, Giton, Eumolpus, Gnython! 
What a world the names of these rascals calls up to those who have 
read Petronius ! 

Apart, however, from the freedom of his style (which may be a 
pleasure to some and a stumbling-block to others), much wisdom may, 
from Petronius, be gleaned. We find numerous passages descanting 
with severity upon the empty pedantry and turgid rhetoric that were 
fashionable in Nero’s time, and words of warning that may not be 
altogether inapplicable even to ourselves, as in the following 
passage :— 

‘“‘ Therefore I think that youths in schools are made most foolish ; 
because they see and hear nothing of what is in use amongst us at the 
present day; but, on the contrary, they hear of pirates in chains 
standing on the shore, of tyrants publishing edicts in which they 
command sons to cut off their fathers’ heads, and of responses given 
by an oracle in a pestilence that three or more virgins must be 
sacrificed.” He adds, with one of his frequent homely metaphors, 
that those who are nourished on such fare can no more possess wisdom 
than a man brought up in a kitchen can have an acute sense of 
smell, 

He tells us that the “windy and enormous loquacity” then 
common had migrated recently from Asia to Athens. He makes the 
thetorician Agamemnon plead in excuse the law of supply and 
demand. Agamemnon says it is no use blaming the professors ; they 
are bound to rave with the insane. If they did not supply what their 
pupils wanted they would be left alone in their schools. He further 
compares the professor of rhetoric to a fisherman, who, if he does not 
place on his hooks something appetising to the fish, will catch cold 
standing on the bank waiting for a bite. He concludes by finding 
fault with parents for not knowing what is good for their sons, and, in 
a poem, (for the “‘ Satyricon’ is strewn with verse) recommends as a 
corrective the study of the best Latin and Greek authors. 

The most readable and most amusing part of the ‘‘ Satyricon,” is 
the famous Feast of Trimalchio. 

Trimalchio, who is a freedman of enormous wealth, remains for 
all time as the type (cast in colossal dimensions) of the vulgar parvenu. 
He is introduced to us as “a bald old man, dressed in a reddish tunic, 
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playing at ball with some long-haired slaves.” When he has finished 
playing he calls for water to wash his hands, and anticipates Mrs. 
Squeers by drying them on the head of a curly-haired youth! 

Everything about the house of Trimalchio is of silver, or gold, or 
other precious material; but there is an entire absence of taste. He 
seems to be partial to gaudy colours and to startling contrasts. A 
slave is seen dressed in a leek-green garment, with a cherry-coloured 
girdle, engaged in the task of shelling peas into a silver dish. (By the 
way, how few, even learned people, know the Latin for shelling peas— 
pisum purgare). 

Trimalchio was not like the English parvenu, who makes a 
fortune, sets up a carriage and a coat of arms, and would have us 
believe that his ancestors came over with the Conqueror. He 
resembled rather the American millionaire, whose proudest boast is 
that he entered New York when a youth with a few cents in his 
pocket. On the walls of Trimalchio’s palace were painted scenes 
depicting the gradual rise of his fortunes. First he was represented as 
a long-haired slave, exposed in a group for sale. Then he appears led 
by Minerva, who draws him along by a thread, to indicate his in- 
struction in learning ; while further on he is represented as holding the 
position of a steward. Towards the end of the porch a picture is seen 
of Mercury taking him by the chin and raising him on to a lofty plat- 
form, to indicate that he rose by trade. Close by was the plenteous 
horn of Fortune and the three Fates weaving golden threads. 

The Lares were of silver. There was a marble statue of Venus, 
and a golden box containing no less precious an object than clippings 
from the beard of Trimalchio himself. 

The guests save from punishment a slave, who has incurred the 
wrath of the steward; and in the excess of his gratitude, the slave, 
apparently to their astonishment, kisses them, and promises to reward 
them more substantially with his master’s wine, quoting the proverb, 
Vinum dominicum ministratoris gratia est (the master’s wine is the 
servant’s gratitude). 

Slaves brought water, and not only washed both the hands and 
feet of the guests, but even kindly removed their corns, cheerfully sing- 
ing all the time. Indeed, everything in this house was done to the 
accompaniment of vocal music. 

The Feast of Trimalchio is the best-known part of the 
“‘ Satyricon” ; and most people are familiar with the miracles therein 
displayed of what we may call culinary architecture. We have heard 
of the wooden hen sitting on peacock’s eggs, the beccafico found 
enclosed in an eggshell, and the round tray with the twelve signs ot 
the zodiac arranged ina circle, with meats appropriate to each sign 
placed uponthem. More wonderful still, when the tray was lifted up 
there were found underneath, on another tray, fattened fowls and a hare 
furnished with wings so that it looked like Pegasus. ‘‘ We noticed 
near the angles of the tray four figures of Marsyas, from which a 
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peppered sauce ran on to the fish, which were swimming in a 
stream.” 

We are introduced to Trimalchio’s wife, who is called Fortunata, 
and is so rich that she measures her gold by the bushel. She 
apparently has great influence with her husband, as we are informed 
that if she told him at full noon that it was dark he would believe 
her. 

Several good stories are related, by the way, in the “ Satyricon,” 
e.g., the story of the man who made unbreakable glass, which could be 
hammered into shape like metals (ac st aeris substantia vitri speciem 
induisset-—as if the material of metal had assumed the appearance of 
glass). He brought his invention to the notice of the Emperor, 
expecting to be rewarded. Cesar, however, ordered that the unfor- 
tunate. inventor should be beheaded, saying that, if the discovery 
became known, gold and silver would become as cheap as mud. 

We have also the curious and entertaining story of the Widow of 
Ephesus, who mourned so much for the death of her husband, and who 
yet was so easily and completely consoled. 

This story refers to a certain matron’ of the city of Ephesus, who 
was so famed for the propriety of her life and for her devotion to her 
husband that many, even from foreign nations, came to visit her. 
When her husband died, no ordinary mourning would satisfy her. 
She refused to leave the dead body and took up her abode in the 
sepulchre. There she sat, watching the body and refusing all 
nourishment. 

It chanced that the governor of the province had ordered the 
crucifixion of some thieves, close by the tomb wherein the disconsolate 
widow watched her dead. A soldier was appointed to look after the 
crosses, to see that none of the relatives of the malefactors carried off 
their corpses for burial. 

The soldier’s attention was soon drawn to the widow, who, with 
her maid, still kept her station in the sepulchre, and was now dragging 
through the fifth day without food. He set to work to overcome her 
obstinacy, and at last persuaded her to take food. 

The soldier, we are told, appeared, to the widow, to be neither an 
ill-looking young man nor wanting in eloquence. He was equally 
pleased with her, and the conversation between the two soon assumed 
a tender complexion. 

Unfortunately, it happened that one night, while the soldier was 
enjoying the society of the charming widow, the relatives of one of the 
crucified men came and carried off his body for burial. In the 
morning, when the soldier discovered its disappearance, he was in 
despair, and declared that he would run himself through with his 
sword rather than await the sentence of a court of justice. 

The widow, however, hit upon a stratagem tosavehim. She took 
out of its coffin the body of her late husband, whose loss she had so 
bitterly lamented, and had it placed on the cross, in order to save from 
punishment the soldier whom she loved. 
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Towards the end of the “Satyricon” we have a very fine description 
of a storm at sea (a passage which was introduced by Jeremy Taylor 
into a sermon), and a very neat expression for sea-sickness, Impatientem 
maris fratrem tuum in ultimis esse, which we may translate: ‘ Unable 
to endure the sea, your brother is in extremity.” 

The original ‘‘Satyricon” must have been a very long work, as we 
possess only the fifteenth and sixteenth books of it. Into the 
numerous critical questions connected with it, as to its intention, date, 
and authorship, space does not allow us to enter. Let us conclude by 
saying that, after escaping from the shipwreck, the personages of the 
story come to Crotona, where we hear much of the captatores, who 
are so often mentioned in the literature of the early Empire period, 
those who flattered childless old men in the hope of being remembered 
in their wills. This custom of angling for a legacy prevailed so 
universally in Crotona that we are told all the inhabitants might be 
divided into two classes, viz., those who fished and those who were 
fished for. ‘In this city no one brings up children, because whoever 
has heirs is not admitted to either the theatres or spectacles, but lies 
low as though branded with ignominy. But those who have never 
married and have no near relations attain to the highest honours, and 
they alone are held to be good soldiers, they alone brave men, and 
even they alone free from guilt.” In short, the city is described as 
“like fields in a pestilence, where there is nothing else but. corpses 
which are torn and crows which tear them.” 

In such a city our Bohemian friends are naturally quite at home, 
and at once prepare to play the part of crows! With some more 
curious adventures the book (as we have it) comes to an end. 


WALTER J. Bay tis. 
















The Companies Act, 1900. 
63 AND 64 VicT., c. 48. 


THERE is hardly any apology needed by a writer on the above subject, 
as far as the interest attaching to it is concerned. The Companies Act 
of 1900 is a concrete and substantial enactment on the face of it, and 
all examination of it goes to prove that it has materially, if not 
fundamentally, altered the law. Since the Act, except as where 
otherwise expressed, applies to every company, whether formed before 
or after the commencement of the Act, there are few persons who, as 
either directors, shareholders, or professional men, can afford to 
be indifferent to the contents of a Statute passed to protect the 
security of what amounts in all to hardly less than one-sixth of the 
twelve thousand million pounds, which statisticians tell us is a 
probable estimate of the entire capitalized wealth of the country. In 
August, 1898, the paid-up capital of companies invested under the 
Companies Act amounted to something like fourteen hundred millions, 
and, adding to this debenture and debenture stock amounting to at 
least four hundred millions, a total of eighteen hundred million pounds 
is arrived at. Mere figures alone, however colossal they may be, do 
not give an entire estimate of the magnitude of Joint Stock Enterprises 
of late years. In the opinion of those best qualified to judge, an entire 
revolution has taken place in the trade of the country since 1880 by 
the enormous number of conversions of private businesses—especially 
breweries—into public companies. It is not, however, intended to 
discuss in this article the economic aspect of the question, though the 
subject is fraught with the greatest interest and invested with 
consequences of national importance, both present and accruing. The 
writer would venture to call the attention of those interested in this 
aspect of the question to an exceedingly able article on Joint Stock 
Enterprise, written from a social, economical, and industrial point of 
view, which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for May, 1900, intituled 
“Public Joint Stock Enterprise and our Manufacturing Industries,” 
by John B. C. Kershaw. This article made at least one important 
recommendation that was adopted by the Legislature in the Companies 
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Act, 1900, which was passed on the 8th August. In particular, the 
recommendation of Mr. Kershaw in the above article, that the Board 
of Trade ought to receive an annual statement of the assets and 
liabilities of every registered company, has been substantially adopted 
by Section 19 of the Act, having required, inter alia, the annual 
specification of the total amount of debt due from the company, in 
addition to the particulars required in the annual list and summary, a 
copy of which is to be furnished to the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies under the principal Act of 1862. The object of this article 
is simply to give one an idea of some of the leading principles of the 
Act 63 and 64 Vict. c. 48. This Act, unlike the principal Act, is not 
divided into parts, but the Sections are arranged under certain 
headings or rubrics that lend themselves aptly enough to the pen of a 
writer seeking to analyse the provisions of the Act. It must be 
remembered initially that the Companies Act, 1900, is to be read with, 
and taken as part of, the Companies Act, 1862 to 1898. Further, 
that the new Act applies, except when otherwise expressed, to every 
company, whether formed before or after the commencement of the 
Act, 7.¢., before the 1st January, 1901. It must also be remembered 
that though the Act was passed on the 8th August, 1900, it is not to 
commence till the 1st January, 1901. It is not retrospective. This is 
proved by the fact that the provisions of the Act relating to the 
appointment of first directors and to the commencement of business 
are expressly excepted from applying to companies registered before 
the commencement of the Act. Ifthe Act was retrospective it would 
clearly apply to such cases. One consequence of the Act being part 
of the Companies Act is that it applies to all the United Kingdom, and 
to most of the Colonies, but the provisions as to the registration of 
mortgages and charges do not apply to Scotland. 


I. INCORPORATION. 


By the principal Act of 1862, all that was required for the incorpora- 
tion of a company was the registration of a written or printed 
document called the Memorandum of Association, signed by. seven 
signatories. The registration involved a small fee, and a certificate of 
incorporation was at once given, and thereupon the company was to 
be at liberty to commence business. As far as incorporation is 
concerned, this is unaffected by the Act of rgo0. By the latter, the 
last sentence of the 18th section of the Companies Act, 1862, is 
repealed, and the whole of the rg2nd section of the Act of 1862 is also 
repealed, but they are both substantially re-enacted. The certificate 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies is conclusive evidence of 
incorporation, as before, and the date of incorporation remains the 
date of incorporation mentioned in the Registrar’s certificate. It is 
necessary, however, that before the certificate of incorporation is 
obtained a solicitor of the High Court engaged in the formation of the 
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company must furnish the Registrar with a statutory declaration that 
all the requisitions of the Companies Acts have been complied with. 
By previous Companies Acts no such requisition was made. It is 
presumably to be taken as an authentication of companies existing 
before January Ist, 1901, similar in object to the 186th section 
of the Companies Act, 1862, because this section of the Act of 1900 
applies to all certificates of incorporation, whether given before or 
after the passing of the Act. But the most important point is to 
come. Although by the Act of 1900 a company is duly registered and 
has obtained its certificate of incorporation, it is a mere chrysalis; it 
can only contract provisionally; and it must comply with certain 
important conditions subsequent before it can emerge, as a butterfly, 
into the full sunshine of commercial life and borrow money and 
commence business. The metaphor may be impeached, it may remind 
the reader too well of what Junius called “the gloomy maze of 
metaphorical confusion.” But the words of the statute are explicit, 
and the restrictions placed on the appointment of directors, on the 
allotment of shares, and on the commencement of business, by the 
Companies Act, 1900, show that the obtaining of the certificate of 
incorporation does not constitute as decisive a step in the career of a 
company as it formerly did. 


2. RESTRICTIONS AFTER INCORPORATION. 


To begin with, there are restrictions on the appointment of 
directors. These restrictions do not apply (1) to directors of com- 
panies registered before the Ist January, tg01; (2) to directors 
advertised in a prospectus of a company issued one year after the 
company has procured the certificate that it is entitled to commence 
business, conferred for the first time by this Act; formerly the certifi- 
cate of incorporation implicitly conferred this power ; (3) to directors 
of companies which do not invite the public to subscribe for their 
shares. But every director of every company registered after the rst 
January, 1901, who has been appointed by articles of association, or 
has been advertised as director in any prospectus issued within one 
year from the company’s obtaining its certificate entitling it to com- 
mence business, must (1) sign and file with the registrar a consent in 
writing to act as director; (2) sign the memorandum of association 
for a number of shares not less than his qualification shares (if any), 
or sign and file with the Registrar a contract in writing to take from 
the company and pay for his qualification shares (if any). 

Two important points are to be noted. In the first point the law 
has remained unaltered. The words “if any,” inserted after the words 
“qualification shares,” prove that the Act of 1900, like Table A, and 
like the principal Act of 1862, does not require that a director should 
hold any shares in the company of which he is an officer. But it is, 
of course, the exception for articles of association not to provide that 
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directors should hold qualification shares. The second point is of, 
perhaps, greater practical importance, and involves a substantial 
change in the law. This is, that the director must now, at least under 
circumstances detailed above, take from the company his qualification 
shares. Previously, or by the law as it will be till the rst January, 
1901, a director did not and does not, under qualification clauses, take 
his shares from the company, it is quite sufficient if he buys them in 
the market or by transfer. But by this provision the Law steps in, 
and, under the above circumstances, the director will have to take 
from the company and pay for his qualification shares (ifany). By 
subsequent provisions of this statute (section 10, sub-section I, para- 
graph 24) if a director receives a present of his qualification money, 
the fact will have to be disclosed in the prospectus. It is a gross 
breach of trust for a director to receive his qualification money from a 
promotor or vendor (Hay’scase 10 Ch. 604; Pearson’s case 5 C. D. 336). 
By section 3 of the Companies Act, 1g00, a director must acquire his 
qualification shares within two months from the date of his appoint- 
ment, or within such shorter time as may be fixed by the regulations 
of the company. Ifa person neglects to qualify within two months, 
he vacates his office, and is incapable of being re-appointed director of 
the same company till he has obtained his qualification. 


3. RESTRICTIONS AS TO ALLOTMENTS. 


These restrictions do not apply except in the case of a first allot- 
ment. But in every case of a first allotment of shares offered to the 
public for subscription, the directors cannot proceed to allotment 
unless the minimum subscription fixed by the memorandum or articles 
of association of a company has been subscribed. If no minimum 
subscription is so fixed, then the directors cannot proceed to allotment 
unless the whole amount of the share capital offered for subscription 
has been subscribed. The money payable on application, in either 
case, must be paid to, and received by, the company, before the 
directors can proceed to allotment. Shares allotted for a consideration 
other than cash do not count in computing what is an adequate sub- 
scription. Atleast 5 per cent. of the nominal value of each share 
must be payable on application. When there has been an insufficient 
subscription, the money must be returned to the applicants for shares 
after 40 days from the issue of the prospectus by the directors, but 
without interest. But after 48 days has elapsed from the first issue of 
the prospectus, and the minimum subscription has not been sub- 
scribed, the directors will be jointly and severally liable to repay the 
money to the applicants, with interest, at 5 per cent. per annum. But 
a director will not be so liable if he proves that the loss of the money 
was not due to any misconduct or negligence on his part. The 
applicant for shares cannot waive compliance with this section. If any 
attempt is made to deprive him of the benefit of it, it is void. [cf. 
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Section 4]. The stringency of the provision, as regards the rate of 
interest, may be inferred from the fact that directors who, 48 days 
from the date of the first issue of the prospectus, have failed to return 
the money to the applicants for shares, where the minimum subscrip- 
tion has not been subscribed, are bound to pay interest at the same 
rate, viz., 5 per cent., as directors who have been guilty of wilful fraud, 
or who have been using the funds of the company for their own profit. 
(cf. Imperial Mercantile Credit Association v. Coleman (1873) 
L.R.H.L. per Lord Cairns at p. 209]. In cases where a director has 
committed a breach of trust, he is only bound to return the money at 
4 per cent. These facts show that the fourth section of the Companies 
Act, 1900, has made it a statutory fraud for a director not to return 
the money within 48 days after the first issue of the prospectus to the 
applicants for shares, where the minimum subscription has not been 
subscribed. When an allotment is made in contravention of this 
section, it is voidable at the instance of the applicant for shares. But 
the applicant must exercise his option within one month of the holding 
of the first statutory meeting of the company. Any director who 
knowingly contravenes the fourth section is liable to compensate both 
company and allottee for any loss, damages, or costs, which they have 
respectively incurred. But a director, knowingly contravening this 
section, is not responsible to the company or allottee for costs, 
damages, or loss, after two years from the date of the allotment. 


4. RESTRICTIONS ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


By the principal Act, 1862, after registering the Memorandum of 
Association, and obtaining from the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies its certificate of incorporation, a company has fulfilled all the 
conditions precedent necessary to equip it for its commercial career. 
But companies registering after the rst January, 1901, will have to 
comply with no less than three additional conditions precedent, before 
they can borrow money or commence business. All companies 
registering after that date must, before they can commence business, 
or borrow money (1) obtain a Certificate of Incorporation; (2), obtain 
the subscription of their minimum subscription ; (3), possess directors 
who have qualified by taking and paying for their shares ; (4), direct 
their secretary, or one of the directors, to make a statutory declara- 
tion, that conditions 2 and 3 have been complied with. 
When these four conditions precedent have been complied with, 
but not till then, the Registrar will issue a certificate’ that 
the company is entitled to commence business. From the date 
of the conferring of the certificate of incorporation to that of 
conferring the certificate that the company is entitled to com- 
mence business, the company can only contract provisionally, and 
contracts entered into by the company during that interval do not 
become binding until the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies confers 
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on the company the certificate that it is entitled to commence business. 
Shares or debentures may .be subscribed simultaneously with the 
granting of the certificate that the company is entitled to commence 
business. As to penalties for commencing business without having 
first obtained from the Registrar a certificate that the company is 
entitled to do so, cf. Schedule of Penalties annexed to this article. 


5. RETURN AS TO ALLOTMENTS. 


Every company, whether formed before or after the rst of 
January, 1901, must, within a month after any allotment made after 
that date, file with the Registrar a return of the allotment, stating 
(1) the number and nominal amount of the shares comprised in the 
allotment; (2) the names, addresses, and descriptions of the allottees ; 
and (3) the amount paid, or due and payable, on each share. If any 
or all of such shares are allotted for a consideration other than cash, 
the company must, in addition, file with the Registrar (i.) a contract in 
writing constituting the title of the allottee to such allotment; (ii) and 
any contract of sale, or for services or other consideration in respect of 
which such allotment was made. Such contracts must be duly 
stamped, and a return made stating (i.) the number and nominal 
amount of shares so allotted; (ii.) the extent to which they are paid 
up; and (iii.) the consideration for which they have been allotted. 
For penalty on default of not making a return as to allotments, 
cf. Schedule to this Article (cf. section 7 of Act). It is lawful, under 
the Act, for a company to pay such brokerage as it has been heretofore 
lawful for a company to pay. (Section 8, sub-section 3.) This last 
provision must be regarded as consecrating the decision in the recent 
case, the Metropolitan Coal Consumers’ Association v. Scrimgeour 
(1896) 2 Q. B. 604, in which the Court of Appeal held that the pay- 
ment of a small commission, ¢.g., 24 per cent, by a company to brokers for 
underwriting, was not ultra vires. Mr. F. B. Palmer in “‘Company Law,” 
2nd edition, p. 231, notes that this decision has been acted upon to 
some extent. The obligation to file a return as to allotment, espec- 
ially in the case of shares paid for in cash, is an entirely fresh duty 
cast upon the company. But the company, by the twenty-fifth 
section of the Companies Act, 1867, was under an obligation to file 
with the Registrar the contract duly made in writing constituting the 
title to shares allotted for a consideration other than cash. This 
provision is repealed by the Companies Act, 1900. But section 7, sub- 
section 1, paragraph (b) substantially re-enacts the twenty-fifth 
section of the Companies Act, 1867, and requires many other 
particulars. 

The duty of those who issue a prospectus inviting applications for 
shares was put on its highest terms. by Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, in 
Brunswick Co. v. Muggeridge (1861), 1 Dr. and Sm. 383. The learned 
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Judge said :—“‘ Those who issue a prospectus, holding out to the public 
the great advantages which will accrue to persons who will take shares 
in a proposed undertaking, and inviting them to take shares on the 
faith of the representations therein contained, are bound to state 
everything with strict and scrupulous accuracy, and, not only to abstain 
from stating as fact that which is not so, but to omit no one fact within 
their knowledge the existence of which might in any degree affect the 
nature, extent, or quality, of the privileges and advantages which the 
prospectus holds out to them.” These words were described by Page 
Wood, V. C., in Henderson v. Lacon (1867), 7 Eq. 362, as “a golden 
legacy.” As regards the duty of disclosure, however, subsequent 
decisions seem to have pointed to the conclusion that the realization of 
the “ golden legacy ” was an illustration of i/s sont verts -sour grapes. 
It was demanding too much of “‘ the unctuous rectitude” of a director 
or other person responsible for a prospectus, that he should state all 
that Vice-Chancelior Kindersley declared he should state. The much- 
vexed section, as the great authority on Company Law has felicitously 
styled the 38th Section of the Companies Act, 1867, enforced to some 
extent the views of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. But this section—at 
best but a very poor protection to the shareholder—was habitually 
waived. It is now repealed by the Companies Act, 1900, and no one 
can doubt that Section 10 of the latter Act constitutes a full accrual, 
with interest, of “the golden legacy” of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley 
in Brunswick Co. v. Muggeridge. To take only one case, where non- 
disclosure in a prospectus which did not entitle the applicant for shares 
to rescind will undoubtedly enable an action for damages against the 
directors to be maintained after January Ist, 1901. In Heyman v. 
European Central Railway Co., 7 Eq. 154, a prospectus not stating 
that the directors had been presented with their qualification shares by 
the company’s contractor, did not entitle a person who took shares on 
the faith of the prospectus to rescind his contract. But the fact that 
directors have been presented with their qualification shares is among 
those facts that every prospectus issued after January Ist must state 
by virtue of Section 10, sub-section (1) paragraph (m) of the Companies 
Acs, 1900, which is to the effect that every prospectus must state 
full particulars of the nature and extent of the interest (if any) of every 
director in the promotion of, or in the property proposed to be 
acquired by the company, with a statement of all sums paid, or agreed to 
be paid to him in cash, or shares, by any person to qualify him 
as a director or otherwise for services rendered by him in 
connection with the company. Section 10 of the Companies Act 
has considerably extended the liability of a director. If he does not 
disclose the particulars he is specifically required to disclose, he is 
liable to an action for damages. Andi it is equally clear he is under a 
duty to state truly all the particulars he is bound to disclose. This 
extends his liability both in an action for rescission, in an action of 
deceit, and in an action under the Directors’ Liability Act, 1890. One 
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consequence of the Companies Act, 1900, in all probability, will be 
that a crop of litigation will spring up under the Directors’ Liability 
Act, 1890. A prospectus must, under the Act, be filed for registration 
on or before the date of its publication. Every prospectus must be 
dated, and such date shall be taken as the date of its publication. 
Every prospectus under the Act must also be signed by every person 
who is named therein as director or by his agent, cf. section9. One 
great feature of this Act is the duty cast upon the company for the 
first time of filing documents for registration with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies which, before this Act, it was not necessary to 
file, much less to file for registration. Thus it is also necessary to file 
for registration, by section 14 of the Companies Act, 1900, every mort- 
gage created by a company after the 1st January, rgor, or else it will 
be void. By the principal Act of 1862, s. 43, it is necessary that a 
company register, at its registered office, all mortgages and charges 
open to the inspection only of creditors and members. The 43rd 
section of the Act of 1862 has not been repealed by the succeeding 
Companies Acts, and therefore it is still incumbent on the company 
to keep a register open to inspection, and, after January Ist, 1901, it 
will have cast upon it the fresh duty of filing every mortgage and charge 
for registration. But omitting to register a mortgage under the 
Companies Act, 1862, s. 43, does not render it void. In the debate in 
the House of Commons, while the Bill was being discussed, the 
Attorney-General urged that it was possible ‘‘ to overload” the pro- 
spectus with details. All the particulars of the prospectus specifically 
required by section 10 of the Companies Act, 1900, cannot very well be 
reproduced, much less discussed, within the scope of an article ina 
periodical. But it is especially desirable to note the particulars 
specifically required to be stated in the prospectus by section 10, 
whose obvious object is to defeat the secret profits of promoters, 
especially of promoters who act in the double capacity of vendors 
to, and trustees of, an intended company. It is said that the 38th 
section of the Companies Act, 1867, was inserted on account of an 
omission in the prospectus of Overend and Gurney of a contract which 
burdened the company. The Directors’ Liability Act, 1890, was 
passed in order to give legislative sanction to the overruled decision 
in the Court of Appeal in Peck v. Derry. Possibly, it is submitted, 
the decision of the House of Lords in Gluckstein v. Barnes [L.T. 
H. L. 395] has influenced the Legislature to pass the peculiarly 
stringent requisitions for disclosure of a promoter’s interest in the 
undertaking. If this is correct, the Legislature has adopted a different 
course to that which it adopted in Peek and Derry, by re-affirming 
if not consecrating the principle of a decision of the House of Lords. 
In Gluckstein v. Barnes, Lord Macnaghten thus commented on the 
extraordinary use that the appellant made of the waiver of the 38th 
section that was inserted in the prospectus. ‘‘ The last defence of all 
was that, however much the shareholders may have been wronged, 
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they had bound themselves by a special bargain, sacred under the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act, 1867, to bear their wrongs in silence. 
In other words, the appellant boldly asserts that he is entitled to use 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament, which are directed to a very 
different purpose, as a shield and shelter against the just consequences 
of a fraud.” L. T. R. (1900) H. L. p. 395, This constitutes an 
obituary notice coming from the highest judicial source of the ‘‘ much 
vexed section.” In Twycross v. Grant, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
declared this statutory provision against non-disclosure to be, at its 
best, but a very poor protection to the shareholders. In Gluckstein 
v. Barnes, the irony of circumstance brought it about that a statutory 
requisition, framed to prevent non-disclosure, was relied on by a pro- 
moter who had not dislosed a secret profit of twenty thousand pounds. 
The observations of Lord Macnaghten prove that “‘the much vexed 
section ” had so far derogated from its original purpose as to become, 
what Junius styled Blackstone’s Commentaries, ‘“‘a snare to the 
unwary.” Some confidence may, however, now that it is repealed, be 
felt, that a real blow has at length been aimed at the evils of non- 
disclosure of secret profits of a promoter, by the Companies Act, 1900. 
The roth section, sub-section (1) paragraph (k), provides that—‘‘ Every 
prospectus issued by, or on behalf of, a company, or by, or on behalf of, 
any person who is, or has been, engaged or interested in the formation 
of a company, must state the date of, and parties to, every material 
contract, and a reasonable time and place as to which any material 
contract, or a copy thereof, may be inspected. Provided that this 
requirement shall not apply to a contract entered into in the ordinary 
course of business, carried on, or intended to be carried on, by the com- 
pany, or that any contract entered into more than three years before 
the date of the publication of the prospectus.” The advantages that 
this provision confers, as opposed to the repealed 38th section, Com- 
panies Act, 1867, are—(1), that it requires a specification of a reason- 
able time and place at which any material contract or a copy thereof 
may be inspected. It was not required under the 38th section, Com- 
panies Act, 1867, that any such time or place should be stated in the 
prospectus. This circumstance constituted the gravamen of Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn’s criticism. He said, the section, taken at its 
best, constitutes a very poor protection to shareholders, because there 
was no reference to the substance of the contract. [Twycross v. Grant 
(1877) 2. C. P. Div. at p. 553]. Again (2) by sub-section 5, section fo, 
of the Companies Act, 1900, any condition binding the applicant 
for shares or debentures (this for the purpose of the Act 
includes debenture stock), to waive compliance with any require- 
ments of this section, or purporting to effect him with any notice of any 
document, &c., not specifically referred to in the prospectus is void. 
Compliance with the 38th section of the Companies Act, 1867, was 
habitually waived. On many grounds the roth section of the 
Companies Act will claim attention, as it is calculated to influence 
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decisions more, perhaps, than any other section. It only remains to 
add that, according to the facts in Gluckstein v. Barnes, it is not at 
all probable that the exception of material contracts entered into more 
than three years before the date of the publication of the prospectus 
from the operation of section 19, sub-section (1), paragraph (k), will 
in any degree impair the efficacy of the provision against non- 
disclosure. In this case, the material contract not disclosed was the 
purchase of the debentures of a company being wound up, on which a 
profit of £20,000 was made, and the property on which the debentures 
were a charge was bought and re-sold to another company within two 
months—the whole transaction being completed in one year. The 
secret profits of a promoter are clearly aimed at by section 10, sub- 
section (1), paragraph j, and paragraph m of the Act of 1900. _‘Para- 
graph j requires the prospectus to state ‘‘the amount paid or intended 
to be paid to any promoter and the consideration for such payment.” 
Paragraph (m) requires every prospectus to state “full particulars of 
the nature and extent of the interest (if any) of every director in the 
promotion or in the property to be acquired by the company, with a 
statement of all sums paid or agreed to be paid to him in cash or 
shares by any person either to qualify him as a director or otherwise 
for services rendered by him in connection with the formation of the 
company.” In Gluckstein v. Barnes, the four first Directors of 
Olympia, Ltd., were the promoters who had an interest in the promo- 
tion of the company to the extent of £60,000, of which only £40,000 
was disclosed in the prospectus. The other heads of the arrangements 
of the sections of the Companies Act, 1900, are (a) Mortgages and 
Charges, (b) Statutory Meeting, (c) Annual Summary, (d) Audit, 
(e) Winding-up, (f) Defunct Companies, (g) Companies Limited by 
Guarantees, (h) False Statements, (k) Conversion of Stock into Shares, 
and some supplementary sections, some of which have been noticed in 
this article. A reference to the appended schedule will show that this 
article has noticed most of the topics in which a fresh liability to a 
penalty has been created by this Act. The schedule is an exhaustive 
list of all the penalties that can be incurred by any person under this 
Act. On many heads, real change, and no doubt improvement, has 
been effected by the Act. As an illustration of the extreme care with 
which the Act has been drafted, it may be mentioned that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ debenture ” includes ‘‘ debenture stock ” by the definition given 
in section 30 of the Act, and thus there is avoided the possibility of the 
recurrence of an omission, per incuriam, like that which occurs in the 
Directors’ Liability Act, 1890, where debenture stock is omitted. 
(cf. Section 3, sub-section 3.] 

Lord Hardwicke once said of a certain law book, that he preferred 
Dirleton’s Doubts to other people’s certainties. If it was possible to 
express a doubt as to the operative efficacy of the Companies Act, 
1900, it would be because of an unwarrantable omission to repeal the 
first part of the 18th section of the Companies Act, 1862. In this 
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unrepealed part, it is stated that upon registration of the memorandum 
of association and of the articles, the subscribers of the memorandum 
become ‘“‘a body corporate, capable forthwith of exercising all the 
functions of an incorporated company.” Therefore, a company, which is 
an Incorporated Trading Association, may, upon registration, borrow 
money and commence business forthwith, because to commence 
business is certainly one of the functions of an incorporated company, 
and the section says it may exercise them all. But the whole gist of 
sections, 2, 4,6, of the Companies Act, 1900, is, that upon registration 
of the memorandum of association, and upon obtaining the conse- 
quent certificate of incorporation, though the subscribers of the 
memorandum become a body corporate, they cannot forthwith exercise 
all the functions of an incorporated company, because they cannot 
borrow money or commence business till all the directors have 
qualified, and till the minimum subscription has been applied for. As 
Juvenal wrote, “‘ Qui juris nodos et legum cenigmata solvat.”’ It seems 
utterly inconsistent and contradictory to say that an association is 
incorporated and capable forthwith of exercising all its functions, 
when, though it is incorporated, it is interdicted from either commenc- 
ing business or borrowing money. But since the Act of 1900 is to 
have effect as part of the Act of 1862, and since it is to be cited with 
the latter, it is inevitable not to implicitly, if not explicitly, affirm this 
contradiction. A reference to the 18th section of the Act of 1862, and 
to section 33 of the Act of 1900, and to the schedule annexed to the 
latter Act, will bear this statement out, and examination will show that 
the only part of section 18 of the Act of 1862, relating to the date of 
the certificate of incorporation, that is repealed by the Act of 1900, is 
re-enacted in almost the same words by section (1) sub-section (3) of 
the Act of 1900. The Act entirely repeals, inter alia, section 192 of the 
principal Act. But it is impossible to see how this section would have 
impaired the efficacy of the Act of 1900. It is submitted that section 
18 of the Act of 1862 ought, at least, to have been repealed as to the 
extent of the words, “‘ Capable forthwith of exercising all the functions 
of an incorporated company.” On the other hand, it is beyond the wit 
of man to conjecture in what degree the Act of 1900 would have been 
affected if the repealed portion of the 18th section of the principal Act 
had been allowed to stand by the Act of 1900. 


N. W. SIBLEY, B.A., LL.M. 


Schedule of Article, ‘‘The Companies Act,” 1900, by N. W. Sibley, B.a., 
LL.M, 

List of Penalties to which directors and other persons are liable in respect 
of offences committed in relation to a company under the Statute 63 and 64 
Vict., cap, 48, also penalties to which a company is liable :— 
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Section and 













Offence. Sub-sectionof| Person Liable. Maximum 
Statute. Penalty. 
Delivering to the Registrar of Joint; Section 2, | Applicant for registra. £50 
Stock Companies a list of directors | Sub-section2.| tion of memoran- 
containing the name of any person dum and articles of 
who has not so consented to act as association of the 
director, company. 






Acting as director without taking| Section 8. | Any person who, being /25 for every 
from the company and paying for | Sub-section8.| appointed a direc-| day during 
his qualification r bees tor and required to| which heso 

qualify, neglects to} acts, to be 

qualify within two| paid to 
months of the first} company. 
issue of the 
spectus, and who, at 
expiration of 
that time, acts as 
director. 


Commencing business or exercising} Section 6, |Any person responsi. |£50 for every 
borrowing powers before restrictions | Sub-section 5.| ble for contraven-| day during 
on commencement of business have tion. which 


been removed, offence cen- 
tinue, 























Default in filing with the Registrar| Section 7. | Every director, mana- |£50 for every 
® return as to allotments, within | Sub-eection2.| ger, secretary, or| day during 
one month after allotment. other officer of the| which de. 

company who is —_ con- 
owingly a part inues, 

to the default. 4 










Making default in filing for registra-| Section 18, |The company, and | £100 on sum- 
tion any mortgage or change cnenned every director,; mary con- 
is Company, after January 1st, manager, and other| viction. 
1901, within ai days after the date officer of the com- 
of its creation. pany,knowinglyand 

wiltully permitting 
such default, 





Knowingly and wilfully authorizing] Section 18, | Any person so offend. | A fine of £100 
or permitting the delivery of any ing. on sum- 
debenture or certificate of deben- mary con- 
ture stock required by this Act to viction. 
be registered without a copy of the 

trar being 








certificate of the 









endorsed upon it. 

Wilfully making o statement, false| Section 28, |Any person making |A fine in lieu 
in any material particular, know- the same. -| Of, orinad-— 
ing it to be false, in any return, dition to, 

; report, certificate, balance sheet, imprison. 

Ht or Fan document required by mesh he 
| or for the pu 086 

purposes of this Act. eg 

conviction 

on indict- 

ment, or on 

summary 

conviction, 

if on sum- 








poe Beet 
to exceed 
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Directors are jointly and severally liable to pay penal interest at 5 per cent. 
as in cases of wilful fraud, on the money of applicants for shares, after forty-eight 
days from the first issue of the prospectus, when the minimum subscription has 
not been subscribed and paid for in cash, and the directors have not repaid the 
money to the applicants for share. Section 4, sub-section 4 of the Companies 
Act, 1900. 





Il.—OFFENCES PUNISHABLE WITH IMPRISONMENT, specially provided under 
Companies Act, 1900. 





Section. —— Punishment. 





The misdemeanour of wilfully Any person/QOn conviction on indictment 
making a statement false in making the} to imprisonment for a term 
any material particular, in same, not exceeding two years, 
any return. report, certi- with or without hard labour, 
ficate, balance sheet, or on summary conviction to 
other document, required by imprisonment for a term 
or for the purposes of this not exceeding four months, 
Act. with or without hard labour. 

Also to fine, of. supra. 

















The Birmingham New Water Works 


Tue growth of Birmingham, like that of so many other great towns 
with large manufacturing districts round them, has been astounding. 
This is in part due to excess of births over deaths, in part to absorption 
and incorporation of large districts beyond the original boundaries of 
the parish, but still more to the influx of outsiders, who are more than 
ever attracted in these days by good railway service, many shops, much 
people, and the prospect of abundant, well-paid employment, 
John Leland, in 1538, called the town the abode of smiths and cutlers, 
but Sheffield has now in great measure secured the cutlery trade. 
though, as a workshop, the Bermingeham of Domesday, the 
Bromwycham ot later times, and the Brummagem of to-day, is famous 
throughout the commercial and manufacturing world. In 1770, the 
population was 30,806; in 1801, 60,822; in 1851, 232,841; in 1871, 
343,787; in 1881, 400,774; and in 1891, 478,113, but with its suburbs 
it really reaches 640,000. 

Many articles have been published from the pen of Mr. H. 
Cecil Moore, sometime President of the Woolhope Antiquarian and 
Naturalists’ Society, on the New Birmingham water supply and the 
great works now in progress in the valleys of the Elan and the Claerwen 
rivers in Radnorshire, near Rhayader, while Mr. Thomas Barclay, of 
Birmingham, another old friend of mine, has published a most charm- 
ing and valuable book on the Birmingham Water Supply. Both 
Mr. H. C. Moore and Mr. Thomas Barclay permit me to make any use 
I think well of their works and figures. 

A very heavy responsibility intrusted to municipalities is to secure 
and keep up a permanent and sufficient water supply for those under 
their government. This is particularly difficult when great towns, 
remote from lofty hills, have to be provided for. Few, except those 
whose duty it has been to look closely into the matter, can form any 
conception of the immense quantity of water required for the 
multitudinous wants of a great manufacturing city like Birmingham. 

In solid and liquid food only three to five pints a head a 
day are wanted; but, for domestic purposes, fifteen gallons a head 
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daily are used. To this must be added the water for baths and other 
sanitary measures, for watering the streets, for hydraulic lifts, for 
generating steam for manufacturing purposes, and for use in other 
industrial processes, and the average daily consumption is twenty-three 
gallons. 

In a very interesting article on the London water supply, one of 
a series in the British Medical Journal, it was pointed out that even 
the present inadequate London water supply is very precarious.. The 
writer stated that in the valleys of the Colne and the Lea, and in the 
main valley of the Thames, springs, perennial 30 years ago, are now 
dry. Mills are being abandoned for lack of water, and rivers once 
flowing regularly are now lost in holes, or flow scantily a few weeks in 
the wet season. The level of water in deep wells has fallen twenty 
feet in as many years. In 1821, the water in a well in East London 
stood, at Trinity high water mark, twenty-two feet above sea level. 
In 1851, its average height was forty-three feet below, and, in 1881, 
one hundred and five feet below, a fall of one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet in sixty years. This is not owing to less rainfall, which has, 
indeed, been nearly two inches above the average of the preceding 
thirty years, but wholly to water having been and being increasingly 
drawn from the chalk basin in excess of the supply from rain and from 
the deeper strata. 

There is a general impression that New Red Sandstone districts 
can yield inexhaustible quantities of underground water, but this is 
founded on an erroneous conception of the circumstances regulating 
the circulation of underground water. Nowa good water supply is at 
the bottom of all sanitary efficiency. There must be pure water and 
plenty of it. We now know far better than was ever known before 
that impure water carries the germs of cholera, typhoid, possibly 
diphtheria, malaria, and other serious diseases. Moreover, water, 
not so tainted as to cause any of these fatal complaints, may yet be 
injurious. It may be too hard, unpalatable, or too little suited to the 
digestion. Even deep wells are of little service in a limited area, 
where not only is the supply inadequate, but such water as they yield 
is certain to be polluted and impure. In crowded towns it is perfectly 
obvious that no surface wells whatsoever snould be in use for any 
purpose, as the water from them is certain to be drunk at times, and 
thus to lead to very serious disease. 

The New Red Sandstone round Birmingham is inadequate, as a 
receiver or absorber of the local rainfall, to supply all the wants of the 
City. 

The capacity for absorbing or storing up the rainfall depends on 
the area of the exposed edges of the porous strata. These exposed 
edges occur at outcrops west of Birmingham within the Black 
Country area, and, consequently, pollute the supply at its very source. 
A supply can only enter at the surface exposure of the porous strata of 
the New Red Formation, and must be proportionate to the area of the 
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exposed porous strata. The New Red and Permian Formations are 
found to be saturated to the full when first tapped by bore-holes or 
shafts. This is a natural condition of things and is accounted for by 
gravitation. But there is no doubt that the capacity of porous strata 
to take up at their outcrops and convey the rainfall, is inadequate to 
replace the enormous quantity withdrawn by continuous powerful 
pumping at places where the same strata are more deeply seated. 
Speaking roughly, a well supply is the rainfall passing from the 
surface through porous strata to varying depths, and then raised to the 
surface again. In July, it is calculated that in the South of England, 
only two per cent. of the rainfall usually penetrates below the surface, 
while in November all the rainfall penetrates. At the outside not more 
than two-thirds of the annual rainfall can be collected and used for 
water supply. The rapidity with which the deep strata are pumped 
dry was well shown in Sandwell Park Colliery, West Bromwich, 
where, when the trial shaft was first sunk, the maximum quantity 
of water having to be dealt with, was seven hundred and fifty 
gallons a minute. But after pumping a short time the sandstone and 
other porous strata were drained to their outcrops, while several shallow 
wells were run dry, and the quantity yielded gradually fell off until the 
average was only forty-one gallons a minute. Deep drains will in 
gravelly soils soon run the wells all dry even in the South Midlands. 
A very grave problem to be faced is to get at all seasons abundance 


of good water. Plenty of good water and as cheap as possible must be 
found. This the situation of Birmingham, high above sea level, in the 
centre of England, makes more difficult than in some other large 
towns. 

For a good water supply three primary conditions are necessary. 


(rt) The quality must be unexceptionally good, and not likely 
to deteriorate. 


(2) There must be a sufficiency for the district for at least 
fifty years ahead ; and 

(3) It must be taken from a region high enough to supply, 
as far as possible by gravitation, the city and district. 

These conditions are obviously important. Fifty years is not long 
in the history of a city, and the expense of going far afield would not be 
justified, were provision made for less than that time. Moreover, if 
every gallon of water had to be pumped into the city, the expenditure 
of time, labour, and money, would be immense, while as to the quality 
ot the water some obvious principles must be borne in mind. Both 
soils and rocks through which the water flows or trickles contain salts 
soluble in the water. Now the more highly cultivated the soil the 
more impure will be the water, as in flowing over the surface in 
streams, or rivers, or passing through the soil, it dissolves the manurial 
salts. Thisapplies in still greater measure to water collected in thickly 
inhabited areas. Hence, local authorities are everywhere trying to get 
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water from thinly peopled, uncultivated mountain districts. Important 
cities like Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, have already secured 
a splendid and sufficient water supply, but Birmingham, because of its 
height above sea level and great distance from any suitable watershed, 
was exceptionally handicapped. 

Now comes the question whether a certain selected watershed 
will supply sufficient water to justify the enormous expense of bringing 
it, say, from Cardiganshire to Birmingham. The Water Committee 
considered it necessary to provide for fifty years ahead, and calculated 
that sixty million gallons a day would be the maximum supply 
Birmingham would then require in dry weather. 

When visitors from Birmingham saw the Elan and Claerwen 
running as small streams along the mountain valleys, it seemed 
preposterous to suppose they could ever provide the enormous quantity 
required ; but when the mountain sides were carefully examined, many 
deep fissures were seen, made by water rushing into the valleys, and 
when the visitors remembered they were on hills rising over two 
thousand feet above sea-level, they were reassured and convinced that 
the inadequacy of these narrow channels was only apparent, for these 
mountain valleys have such steep gradients that the water rushes away 
as soon as it reaches them. Thus, although only when storm water 
pours down the mountain sides is there anything approaching a flood, 
a vast amount of water is carried down their channels ina day. The 
rainfall of these mountains is greatly in excess of that of Birmingham, 
owing to the height of the mountains and their proximity to the sea. 
In 1871 a rain-gauge was put at Nantgwyllt, at the foot of the water- 
shed It has since then been regularly attended to by Mr. Lloyd, 
a large local landowner. Mr. Mansergh, the famous engineer, has 
tabulated the readings, and he found that the mean annual rainfall of 
the twenty years ending 1889 was 63°78 inches. The gauge was 768 
feet above sea-level, and as the mean height of the watershed is 
600 feet more, he calculated that the rainfall on the gathering ground 
is sixty-six inches. To verify this, four rain-gauges have been put in 
different parts of the area, and are being carefully observed. The 
rainfall in the watershed of the Blythe and Bourne, the present 
gathering ground of the Birmingham supply, is only twenty-eight 
inches. Of this from eight to ten inches are collected; while Mr. 
Mansergh estimates that if the rainfall in the watershed of the Elan 
and Claerwen is sixty-six inches, it would be possible, with sufficient 
storage reservoirs, to collect forty inches. This would furnish all the 
water required fifty years hence. 

The first of the three supply reservoirs on the Claerwen is at 
Dol-y-Mynech, where the dam measures 325 yards. The next is at 
Cil Oerwynt, the dam being there 371 yards long. The third is at 
Pant-y-Beddaw, where the dam measures 354 yards. The storage 
capacity, area, and height above sea-level of these reservoirs are 
as follows :— . 
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Storage capacity 
i Area in Acres. | above sea 
million gallons. level. 


























Caban Coch ... whe baa 7,540 497 800 
Pen-y-Gareg... ose See 1,320 124 945 
Craig-yr-Allt-Goch ... ene 2,000 217 1,040 
Dol-y-Mynech ... eee ose 1,500 148 goo 
Cil Oerwynt __... ‘ind ‘au 3,100 269 1,095 
Pant-y-Beddaw ... és sas 1,900 244 1,175 
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The compensation reservoir will be the first one to be completed, 
and two of the five supply reservoirs will be finished as soon as 
possible. The remaining supply reservoirs will only be constructed 
when the increased water demand, during the next fifty years, requires 
them to be taken in hand. From the storage reservoirs water will be 
taken by tunnels through the hills and “‘cut and cover” work over 
the level to a large service reservoir and filter-beds two hundred feet 
lower at Frankley, seven or eight miles from Birmingham. Five iron 
pipes will also cross the valleys and rivers. There will be about eight 
and three-quarter miles of tunnels, thirty-five and three-quarter miles 

of “cut and cover,” and twenty-four and a half miles of iron pipes. 
The ‘‘cut and cover” and tunnels will be eight at, and the iron pipes 
forty-two inches in diameter. 

The Cost remains. At a meeting of the Sadie District 
Council, October 13th, 1891, the Water Committee, through the late 
Sir Thomas Marineau, the Chairman, reported that Mr. Mansergh, 
the Engineer, had finished the detailed survey, and had submitted 
estimates. The first part, including tunnels, ‘‘ cut and cover” work, 
two of the five iron pipes, three reservoirs in Wales, and the reservoirs 
and filters at Frankley, altogether providing twenty-six million 
gallons of water a day, were estimated to cost £3,340,000. The third, 
fourth, and fifth iron pipes and the three supply reservoirs remaining 
to complete the scheme were to be put down from time to time, as 
required by increased water demand. They will, when completed, 
cost £2,314,253, making, with the amount previously expended, 
£5,654,953- Mr. J. W. Gray, the Engineer of the Department, 
estimates that the extension of the Northfield and Warfield reservoirs 
to supply the high level districts will cost £86,250, and that £195,000 
will, in the next ten years, and £480,000 in the forty years following, 
be wanted for extending the mains and for other works. Added to the 
£5,654,953, these figures show that to finish the entire scheme it will 
be necessary to borrow £6,416,203. But the Committee, feeling they 
ought to have a margin to purchase the watershed, and thus prevent 
future pollution, recommended the borrowing powers should stand at 
£6,600,000 in the Bill to be submitted to Parliament. The following 
summary shows how the Engineers make up this total :-— 
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Description of Work. 


Pipes. 


For two lines of| For five lines of 
Pipes. 





Railway 
Reservoirs 
Aqueduct 


45,000 
634,000 
1,698,000 


65,000 
1,265,000 
2,740,000 


179,225 328,062 
120,000 200,000 


115,680 115,680 


Service Reservoirs and Fii ilters 

Land for Reservoirs or Watershed 

Land for easement Aqueduct and for F rankley 
Reservoir and Filters 

Mains to Monument es Birmingham 2 and City 
Boundary .. 2 es 243,258 


£4,963,000 


113,072 





$2,904,977 
Add 15 per cent. for Contingencies, ° 435,723 
Add to ag cent. on £1,050,000 (3rd, ~ 

and 5th Mains) ... 


Add 15, per cent. on £3,913,000 obs 


105,000 
586,953 


£5,654,953 





Totals £3)340,700 





Fn these figures Mr. J. W. Gray, the engineer, 
adds :— 

For local reservoirs at Warley and Northfield, 
near Birmingham. 

For extension of Mains, &c., in the supply 
district in the next fifty years. 


86,250 


675,000 761,250 





The Committee recommended the Council to 
add a covering sum for the purchase of the land 


on the watershed and for other contingencies of 183,797 


£6,600,000 


183,797 











A grand total of 





Rhayader, the little old town near the Elan watershed, is in a 
fever over the large increase of business which is following the influx 
of the army of workmen needed to construct the reservoirs and the 
other works in the Elan Valley, and when I paid it a visit, on August 
29th, 1899, was really quite busy for a place of its size, while the 
railway station was positively crowded, and the trains were about half 
an hour late, the last a good sign of activity. Rhayader was as 
famous long ago by reason of the superior quality of its water as it is 
to-day. The inhabitants get their supply by an artificial channel from 
a spring in the extremity of Maas-y-dref. This stream is now named 
Bygey or Bwch-gwy. The guide books mention that the comeliness 
and beauty of the children of the little town have been matters of 
observation by every traveller, as the following short but ancient line 
records :— 

** Adam Bwgey glanha yughmry.” 
A free translation is said to be :— 
‘‘ The fairest children Wales can have 
Are those that drink bright Bwgey’s wave.” 

By acurious coincidence the Cwm-ystwith lead mines, fourteen 
miles from Rhayader, were the source of the vast fortune Sir Hugh 
Middleton, in the reign of James I., invested in making the New River, 
from which the most important of the great London water companies 
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draws its supply. Thus, by a curious link, the people of London are 
indirectly indebted to the neighbourhood of Rhayader for a large part 
of their purest water. 

Stupendous is the task Birmingham has undertaken, but it has 
advantages encouraging it to persevere. While London, burdened 
with unwieldly parochial governments, is trying to establish a repre- © 
sentative authority empowered to buy up the property of the eight 
great water companies now providing the metropolis with water, and 
to improve and increase its supply, Birmingham, with its representative 
Council, has its water supply in its own hands, unhindered by cum- 
brous prescriptive rights, and free from all but physical difficulties. 

In April, 1895, the railway penetrating the valley of the Elan was 
so far finished as to allow the workmen to begin excavations for the 
Pen-y-gareg dam, the second in the series of reservoirs on the river 
Elan. In August of the same year, the waggon roads were finished to . 
Careg-ddu. A system of backshunts—a sort of zigzag railway to admit 
of quick descent and ascent—was required to reach the site of the sub- 
merged dam. As soon as this was done and the means of locomotion 
provided, the work connected with the dam was begun. The engineers 
were hindered for some time at the deep cutting beyond Pen-y-gareg, 
and not until June, 1896, did the railway reach the third reservoir of 
the Elan series. The railway is about eight miles long. It rises two 
hundred and seventy-five feet and has two steep gradients. The pre- 
liminary work of making the railway and road having been got through, 
the dams are being rapidly pushed on. The excavations for Pen-y- 
gareg dam were finished by the end of 1896, and the masonry was then 
begun. During the winter it was impossible to do much building, 
but in March, 1897, the work went on more rapidly, and during the 
rest of the year was pushed well forward. By December, 1896, the 
culvert, eighteen feet in diameter, was finished and the river diverted 
through the dam. This dam will have a height of one hundred and 
twenty-three feet. The top-water level will be nine hundred and forty- 
five feet above Ordnance Datum, and the reservoir will, when full, 
contain one thousand three hundred million gallons. The base of this 
dam will be on the same level as the top water of the Caban reservoir. 

The submerged dam is an unique engineering expedient. To 
understand its uses it must be remembered that Frankley, the receiv- 
ing reservoir, near Birmingham, is six hundred feet above sea level. 
Now, to bring the water to Frankley from Wales by gravitation, there 
must be a fall of one hundred and seventy feet from the Elan reservoir 
to Frankley. To get this fall, the first part of the aqueduct must be 
seven hundred and seventy feet above Ordnance Datum, and, as the 
bottom of the Caban dam is only seven hundred feet above this datum, 
the invert or arched floor of the Foel tunnel had to be put seventy 
feet above the bed of the Caban reservoir. As, however, this meant 
storing an enormous quantity of water which could neither be touched 
for the Birmingham town supply nor for compensation purposes, the 
engineers devised and built, some distance up the reservoir, a dam 
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which they have placed just in front ‘of the entrance to the aqueduct. 
The crest of the dam being forty feet below top water level explains 
the name “submerged.” By this ingenious arrangement the water is 
held up eighty-two feet above the bed of the reservoir, and is ten feet 
above the entrance of the aqueduct. When the Caban Coch reservoir 
is full, the water will be divided into three portions—a layer forty feet 
deep extending over the whole surface, representing four thousand six 
hundred and sixty million gallons; next, the water behind the sub- 
merged dam held up to a height of eighty-two feet and amounting to 
four hundred and forty million gallons; and, iast, another body of 
water in front of the submerged dam representing two thousand nine 
hundred million gallons. 

Let us suppose a drought of one hundred and eighty days and the 
reservoir to be full at the beginning of it. Now Birmingham requires 
twenty-seven million gallons a day, and a further twenty-seven 
millions a day must be allowed for compensation purposes to the Wye, 
making fifty-four. The top layer will be sufficient for both compensa- 
tion and supply for eighty-six days, but when the water falls below the 
crest of the submerged dam, the water beyond it, on the Caban Coch 
side, will only be available for compensation purposes, and there will 
be enough for considerably more than one hundred days. The water 
for Birmingham during the other ninety-four days of drought would 
then be drawn from the two upper reservoirs, and as these will give 
three thousand three hundred million gallons, there is sufficient for 
more than one hundred and twenty days. Clearly, then, no incon- 
venience or difficulty can be anticipated from prolonged drought in a 
district where frequent rain is the rule and dry weather altogether the 
exception. 

In constructing Lake Vyrnwy to supply Liverpool, it was necessary 
to impound the water, forming an artificial lake, four miles and three- 
quarters long and half a mile broad. It is said to be the largest | 
artificial sheet in the world, and it greatly adds to the beauty of the 
landscape. Its greatest depth is 84 feet, and its contents are in gallons, 
13,125 millions. The lake occupies what was once the upper valley 
of the Vyrnwy, and its construction meant removing the village and 
Church of Llanwyddin. A dam was built at the south-east end of the 
valley to impound the water. This dam is 1,172 feet long, while the 
base is 120 feet thick, and the height, from foundation to top, 161 feet. 
At the top is a fine carriage road, with a tower at each end. This 
carriage way is 20 feet wide, and rests on elliptical arches, with a span 
of 24 feet. The apparatus for supplying the Vyrnwy with compensa- 
tion water consists of revolving hoppers, each containing a measured 
quantity of water, and each, in turn, when full, empties itself by its 
own weight into the Vyrnwy. The amount discharged is as follows :— 
Ten million gallons daily, and once a month forty million gallons on 
four successive days, during eight months of the year. This is equal 
to a daily average of 3,506,000 gallons. The total average quantity of 
compensation water per day for the year is, therefore, 13,506,000 
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gallons. The roadway is carried right round the lake, making an 
unique drive of about twelve miles. Handsome stone arches have been 
built, where necessary, to carry the road over the lake. In the lake 
itself a graceful spiral tower has been built. The conduit to Liverpool 
begins in this spiral tower. The tower tapers to a height of 154 feet; 
its diameter being 30 feet at base. The water, drawn from the upper 
surface of the lake, is strained by a revolving wire cage arrangement 
in the inside of the tower before starting on its journey to Liverpool. 
The watershed is 18,000 acres, but the Corporation have secured the 
right to take a larger area, and when the scheme is complete, the 
watershed will embrace 23,200 acres. From Lake Vyrnwy to Prescot 
is sixty-eight miles, and from Prescot to the Liverpool Town Hall 
another nine, making seventy-seven in all. The top water of the-lake 
is 825 feet above sea-level, and since Prescot is only 308 feet above sea- 
level the water travels by gravitation and passes through: four and a 
quarter miles of tunnels, and the rest of the way through iron pipes 
with a diameter of 38 to 424 inches, according to the available head in 
the different sections. 

From Thirlmere to Manchester is nearly 96 miles, and the 
water passes through 14% miles of tunnel, 363 miles of “cut and 
cover,” and 45 miles of pipes. The watershed is 11,060 acres. Only 
one pipe, capable of delivering ten million gallons to Manchester a 
day, has just been laid. When the scheme is completed there will be 
five pipes, and the quantity available will be fifty million gallons a day. 
In 1896, the daily consumption of water in Manchester averaged 
27,683,449 gallons; 7,140,161 of this came from Thirlmere, and 
20,543,228 from Longendale. The cost of the first instalment largely 
exceeded the estimates, the land alone costing £400,000 more than 
was expected. The cost of the first instalment—including lake, 
tunnels, ‘cut and cover,” way-leave, &c., for fifty million gallons, was 
calculated at £1,740,000, but the cost proved to be £2,696,925. 

How different the condition of London from that of most large 
provincial cities! Eight great Water Companies have a monopoly 
over 620 square miles; of this 350 are occupied by consumers; 120 
being within London, and 230 outside. The total population in 1896, 
of this area was, 5,606,920, and the average daily consumption of water, 
197,988,052 gallons, an average of 35°31 gallons daily per person. The 
Companies have four sources of supply—the Thames, the Lea, the 
Wells in the Lea Valley, and the Kent Wells. The source recom- 
mended for additional water was the Yrfon,a tributary of the Wye, 
and it was calculated that by 1931, the quantity required would be 
between 442,000,000 and 447,000,000 gallons a day, but,as 300,000,000 
gailons was the utmost that could be drawn from the Thames and 
the Lea, the difference would have to be made up from outside. The 
cost of bringing water from Wales, to supplement the Thames supply, 
would be £14,000,000, and to provide up to 1948, the extra cost 
would be £12,000,000—{£26,000,000 in all. 

ALFRED J. H. CREspPi. 











The Misrepresentation of the Working-Classes in 
Parliament. 


THE present generation has seen many striking changes in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, but none is more noticeable, in 
many respects, than the presence in Parliament of a group of men 
known as ‘‘ Labour members.” Prior to the Reform Act, and for 
very many years subsequent to it, members of the House, although 
of various political opinions, were all, more or less, of the same 
social standing ; to such an extent, indeed, was this the case, that 
the House of Commons was not infrequently termed the best club 
in London. The Parliament of 1880 was responsible, among other 
things, for the influx into the House of a large number of members 
drawn from a class of society which had not previously been, to any 
appreciable extent, directly represented within its walls. For twenty 
years, the country has watched the working of this experiment—for 
such it may not unfitly be termed—with curiosity not unmingled with 
sympathy. It was surmised, and not without reason, that the inclusion 
in the Lower Chamber of a body of men, belonging to a station in life 
similar to that of the vast majority of the Electorate, could not fail to 
be a great source of strength to the Chamber itself. In theory, there 
can be no better test, in many respects, of the organized opinion of the 
working classes on matters of public import, than the attitude adopted 
towards them by members drawn from, and professedly representing, 
those classes; for they enjoy opportunities of learning such opinion 
which must, to no small extent, be denied to those who are accustomed 
to breathe a different social atmosphere; and, as the government of 
Great Britain is the government of the people, by the peopie, and for 
the people, it was hoped that the .so-called Labour members might 
form a much-needed channel, through which popular wishes might 
find expression, and popular wants be made known. It was fondly 
imagined that, whereas other members of Parliament must, perforce, 
speak of such wants and wishes from a somewhat imperfect knowledge, 
members of this order would speak with actual experience of them, 
and consequently with authority. The idea that the voice of the 
working-man himself should be heard in the House which his vote 
elects was one that needed no recommendation to a generous nation, 
which never forgets its vast debt to its patient, toiling millions. Thus, 
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it was with advantages, of a nature that can scarcely be over-estimated, 
that the Labour member entered the House of Commons. 

The actual result, however, of the appearance of the Labour 
members on the political scene, has been of a kind far different from 
that anticipated, and it cannot be with any feelings other than those 
of the keenest disappointment and most poignant regret, that all think- 
ing men, who wish well to their country and its Parliament, have seen 
these fond hopes dashed to the ground, and these seemingly reasonable 
expectations falsified by events, owing to the conduct of such members 
themselves. The self-designated Labour members in the Imperial 
Parliament can, of course, assert that they represent the views of the 
majority of the electors in the constituencies which have the some- 
what dubious honour of returning them, but they have no right or 
title whatsoever to claim that they, in any way, represent the wider 
constituency of Labour. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that, 
on almost every conceivable public question, so far as one can judge, 
they are in opposition to that wider constituency whose spokesmen 
they profess to be. 

In the first place, the fact that all the working-men members of 
the House of Commons are Home Rulers might lead one, at first 
sight, to imagine that the scheme of Home Rule for Ireland is a 
project dear to the British workman’s heart ; but so far is this from 
being the actual case, that, when the working-classes have had an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion on the subject, unobscured by 
side issues, they have not failed to mark their objection to it by their 
votes. It may, of course, be asserted, and probably with truth, that 
they did not take an extraordinary amount of interest in the matter, 
one way or the other, but none the less is it a fact that, so far as they 
concerned themselves with it, they testified to their disapproval of the 


* scheme. 


Again, the working-classes keenly resent the sort of language 
too frequently used by those who pose as speaking in their name 
with reference to the Royal Family. The disgraceful and dis- 
creditable attack made on the Prince of Wales, some years since, 
by Mr. Keir Hardie—in many ways a typical Labour member of 
the kind with which experience has.made us only too familiar— 
in the House of Commons, was strongly reprobated on all hands, 
but in no quarter was it repudiated with more indignation than 
by the working-classes ; while the writer has heard genuine working 
men express their disgust at the language which Mr. Maddison 
recently thought fit to employ in the House with reference to the 
Queen’s garden-party in July. It is, indeed, a curious circumstance 
that the avowed representatives of Labour should misrepresent, so 
persistently as they do, the sentiments of real working-men, who are 
among the most loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects. _If there is one feel- 
ing more deep-seated than another in the hearts of the masses of our 
population, it is that of reverence and respect for the Queen and of 
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affection for her family, but it is a feeling to which the Labour 
members, doubtless for purposes of their own, take good care never 
to give expression. 

Judged by the utterances of their self-styled representatives in 
Parliament, it would not be unreasonable to assume that the working- 
classes of the country, in addition to being disloyal, were entirely com- 
posed of Little Englanders. As an actual fact, the exact contrary is 
the case: no class in the community is prouder of England’s might 
more jealous for her good name, or more self-sacrificing in her interests, 
than are the toilers. Indeed, one of the most noteworthy features in 
connection with the extraordinary growth of the national feeling of 
devotion to Imperial interests, and of loyalty to Imperial obligations, 
which we have, in these later years, been ‘privileged to witness, is the 
extent to which the masses have shared in the feeling. Wiser, 
because more patriotic, than those who claim to speak in their name, 
the people are conscious that their political ideal is loftier than that of 
their would-be leaders; and, while the latter are preaching every- 
where—in Patliament, on the platform, and in the Press—the sordid 
and craven doctrines of the basest kind of Little Englandism, the 
masses themselves are making it plain to all who can read the signs 
of the times that they are ready and willing to bear their share of the 
burden of Empire. 

But it is, perhaps, with regard to the Transvaal war, more than on 
any other question, that the Labour group misrepresents working-class 
opinion. With one solitary exception, they all condemn the war, and 
have all evinced their opposition to it in the Division Lobby. They 
have reiterated, with wearisome persistence, the customary cant of the 
Little Englander, to the effect that the war is the outcome of a 
capitalist conspiracy, in the vain hope of stemming the tide of popular 
enthusiasm in its favour. But those of the working-classes who have 
friends and relatives in the Transvaal have not, surprising to relate, 
been content to take their views of our “‘ brother Boers” entirely from 
the rabid rant of Mr. John Burns. They have the best testimony— 
that of men of like manners and habits to their own, who have suffered 
at the hands of the late oligarchy at Pretoria, and that of Ministers of 
religion of every denomination resident in South Africa—as to the 
justice and righteousness of the war; and they have the evidence of 
their own common sense, as regards the bona fides of the late 
Transvaal Government, in the long course of scarcely veiled insolence 
which culminated in the ultimatum of the President. If ever a war 
was genuinely popular with the great mass of the people, it is the war 
now; happily; drawing to a triumphant close. Never have the people 
been more convinced of the necessity of a resort to arms, and never has 
the conscience of the nation at large more warmly approved the action 
of its executive. Yet, despite the manifest evidences of popular feel- 
ing on all hands, the Labour members, seemingly, never tire of 
expatiating on the alleged injustice of the national cause. The follow- 
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ing, culled from an effusion of Mr. Maddison’s, isa typical specimen of 
the way in which they endeavour to evade the real point at issue in 
the struggle by an appeal to class prejudice: ‘“‘ The Boer Government 
would not make itself a labour master to the capitalists, but would 
insist upon an eight-hour day in the mines, forbid Sunday labour, 
and would not allow the compound system to be set up. Franchise 
was as nothing to this unpardonable offence of the Boers a. 

If it has to be Kruger or Rhodes, British Trade Unionists prefer the 
old Dutchman, with all his faults, who, at any rate, is a better friend 
to white labour than the millionaires, in a hurry to be rich, who reduce 
everything to the level of dividends.” It is not in the least surprising 
that Trade Union officialdom should prefer “the old Dutchman,” 
whose tyranny was as selfish, as narrow, and as grinding as its own; 
the only marvel is that it should admit that he has any faults at all. 

The working - classes, themselves, appraise their self - styled 
representatives at their proper worth ; indeed, they have long ago seen 
how hollow are the pretensions of the latter to represent Labour, in 
its wider sense, at all. In no case is there any wide-spread enthusiasm 
in the country for any of the group. None of them have ever 
possessed any real hold on the people; for it is a noteworthy fact, as 
showing the ability of the masses to discriminate between the real and 
the sham in political life, that the popular political heroes have always 
been prominent members of one of our two historic parties in the 
State. It is interesting to note the derision and contempt with which 
genuine working-men are accustomed to talk of their self-elected 
leaders. The pity of it is that the latter will continue to pose as their 
leaders in fact, until their respective constituencies give them their 
congé—a consummation which, to a certain extent, has been one of 
the results, and not the least gratifying, of the General Election. 

How has it come about that men of this calibre have been able 
to impose themselves on Parliament as representatives of an order of 
society which deserves so well of the country as do our working- 
classes? As a general rule, the Labour member possesses what is 
commonly called “the gift of the gab,” and, as the working-classes 
justly feel that they should be directly represented in Parliament, it 
often happens that the man who can talk with most fluency (and, 
possibly, with least sense) contrives to get himself elected. Such a 
one is, also, not infrequently one of the leaders, or officials, of some 
organized body—such as a Trade Union—and uses his position in this 
respect to advance what he considers are his claims to represent a 
constituency. Once elected, it is no easy matter to dislodge him and 
to substitute a better man in his place, as he is reluctant to relinquish 
so profitable a post, and is, moreover, safeguarded by all the machinery 
of his Trade Union, which becomes, to all intents and purposes, an 
electioneering organization for his support, and through which he 
rules his fellow-workmen (whose views he does not represent) with a 
rod of iron. Modesty is a marked characteristic of the working- 
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classes, as a general rule, and there can be no doubt that excessive 
diffidence prevents many of their number, who are well qualified for the 
position, from seeking a seat in Parliament; and thus it often happens 
that thé man selected to grace the House of Commons as a Labour 
member has nothing to recommend him beyond unlimited self- 
assurance, which enables him to shoulder out of his path others who 
are as fitted to represent the dignity as he is the impudence of Labour. 
One of the most hopeless features of this all too common type of 
working-man member is that, prior to his appearance at Westminster, 
he has frequently been an agitator of some kind or other, and brings 
with him to Parliament the same style of Mob-oratory with which he 
is accustomed to inflame the passions of working-men when on strike, 
and this naturally prevents the cause of the workers being presented to 
Parliament, and through Parliament to the country, with that 
moderation which they would themselves desire, and consequently 
tends to accentuate the differences which, unhappily for both sides, 
arise so frequently between employers and employed. 

But, be the reason for their original selection what it may, there 
can be no doubt that the working-classes of the country, as a body, 
are awakening to the fact—which has long been patent to most 
thinking men—that the present Labour members in the House of 
Commons reflect small credit on their order. It is little short of a 
libel on an honoured and honourable section of society, that their 
views should be so misrepresented, as they are, by members of a type 
with which we are nowadays so unfortunately familiar. The remedy 
lies with the working-classes themselves. They are always, it is true, 
slow to take action, but the time has, surely, come for them to make 
a definite and effectual protest against disloyalty and lack of patriotism 
masquerading any longer in their name. No sensible person can 
possibly desire that a class so respected and so respectable as the 
toilers of England—the rank and file of the great army of Labour— 
should not have direct representation in Parliament ; but the modern 
anomaly of the working-man, who does not work, posing as the 
exponent of the views of a class, of which he is the representative in 
name only, is anything but an edifying spectacle. There is no lack of 
sound, sensible working-men to take the places of the Socialists and 
agitators of all kinds who have contrived to foist themselves on a 
patient Parliament. We have it on the testimony of no less an 
authority than Mr. Chamberlain, that legislation having for its object 
the welfare of the masses owes little indeed to the initiative of the 
Labour members, although, when the Unionist Party is in power, they 
frequently prove a formidable hindrance to legislation of this nature. 
The real truth, of course, is, that the working-classes have not, as yet, 
learnt how to select the right men as their direct Parliamentary 
representatives, although they have advanced a long step in this 
direction by getting rid of a few who are, indubitably, the wrong men. 
The rejection of Messrs. Maddison, Steadman, Havelock Wilson, and 
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Woods by their former constituencies at the General Election, and the 
enormous reduction in Mr. Burt’s majority, show that the high opinion 
these gentry entertain of themselves is not shared by those constitu- 
encies which have reason to know them best. Battersea, it is true, 
has, after scenes of rowdyism and disorder such as have rarely dis- 
graced an election contest, again achieved the unenviable notoriety of 
returning Mr. Burns, though not with the stupendous majority which 
he boastingly predicted; and Merthyr Tydfil has made itself ridiculous 
by electing Mr. Keir Hardie. But, on the whole, there is a marked 
and growing disinclination among the toilers to stultify themselves any 
longer, to any great extent, by this kind of “‘ representation.” 

Moreover, there is a strong feeling on the part of the working- 
classes, which is daily increasing in volume, that their cause should be 
pleaded with more regard both to the dignity of the cause itself and 
to the decencies of debate. The half-frenzied denunciations of the 
‘“ Upper Classes” which we are accustomed to hear from his self- 
styled representatives are a mockery, which is as impertinent as it is 
grotesque, of the vigorous, manly accents of the British working-man. 
It is not well for the nation, it is not well for Parliament, it is not well, 
above all, for the working-man himself, that his sentiments should be 
so misrepresented as they are at present, and his views so distorted. 
The real representatives of Labour, whenever and whencesoever they 
may come, will not fail to command alike the attention of Parliament 
and the respect of the country. But, surely, it is not too much to 
hope that we may, in the not distant future, see the last of that pest of 
modern politics, the subsidized agitator who, by his noisy exaggera- 
tion and his vulgar self-assertion, is fast bringing into disrepute the 
sacred cause of Labour—a cause which may well be entrusted to 
other and more truly representative advocates. 





Walter White. 


THE life story of Walter White is, in a double sense, a remarkable one. 
In one aspect, it is that of a toiler who, by his own efforts, attained to 
a respectable position in scientific circles. His chief claim, however, 
to notice is, that in addition, he was able to find time to contribute to 
English literature works, which, though they have not gained the 
popularity their intrinsic merits perhaps deserve, will notwithstanding, 
I venture to think, ever give him a place in the regards of those who 
love our country and take interest in its scenery and customs. 

As few probably are aware of the incidents of his career, it may be 
best to commence with a short sketch of these. Walter White was 
born at Reading in 1811, the eldest son of John White, who followed 
the occupation of a cabinet maker. Brought up to his father's trade, 
he early manifested a love for change of scene and occupation which 
was one of his leading characteristics. At the age of nineteen, 
in the course of a trip which he undertook into Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, he fell in love with and married Maria, or Marie, 
Hamilton. In 1834, with his wife and family, he emigrated to 
America, obtaining work in New York and its vicinity. During this 
period he was steadily educating himself, and a characteristic entry in 
his ‘‘ Journals,” published in 1898,* reads thus :—“ Library, and took 
‘Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.’’”” He returned home in 1839, 
two years later becoming clerk to Joseph Mainzer, author of “‘ Singing 
for the Million.” While with Mainzer, in Edinburgh, he made the 
acquaintance of James Simpson, advocate, the educationist and friend 
of Scott, through whose instrumentality he obtained an introduction to 
Charles Richard Weld, the assistant secretary of the Royal Society of 
London. White was appointed attendant at the Royal Society’s 
rooms at Somerset House in April, 1844, and in due course became 
clerk, or assistant. His marriage, unfortunately, had not turned out 
happily ; we find him sighing for “the inner life which should make 
both man and wife lovers until the day of their death.” On the death 
of Weld, in 1861, Walter White was unanimously appointed his 
successor, taking up his official residence at Burlington House. Hold- 
ing this position, White naturally came into contact with many dis- 
tinguished men, and to their sayings and doings a great deal of 


* London: Chapman and Hall. 
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attention is devoted in the “ Journals.” White held office up to 1884, 
when he resigned, and retired to Brixton, where he lived till his death 
in July, 1893. 

An outline may now be given of his literary labours, especially as 
no connected account of these has hitherto appeared in print. Walter 
White, it need hardly be said, was a born traveller, and, accordingly, 
the story of his literary work is in the main that of his travels. It is 
probable that his association with Mainzer, Simpson, and Weld—the 
two latter writers as well as travellers—turned his thoughts towards 
the writing of narratives of his own excursions. His maiden effort 
would seem to have been an essay on “‘ Channing,” in Tait’s Magazine 
for December, 1842. Simpson was able to do him an additional 
service by sending two of his sketches to Chambers’ Journal, in which 
they in due course appeared. Between 1844 and 1849, he contributed 
no less than 200 articles to the Journal, besides papers in Chambers’ 
Papers for the People, Hogg’s Magazine, and Blackwood. For Knight’s 
Penny Magazine he wrote a series of articles, entitled, ‘‘ A Working 
Man’s Recollections of America,” papers by him appearing also in 
Knight’s Almanac. A month’s holiday in 1846 was spent in Shrop- 
shire and Wales, his experiences there being afterwards turned to 
literary account. In 1850, a month was devoted to a tramp in Holland, 
of which he wrote a description under the heading of ‘‘ Notes from the 
Netherlands,” in Chambers’ Journal for 1851. About this time he was 
invited by Thackeray to contribute to the Cornhill, and subsequently 
his services were requested for Nature. In his later years he relaxed, 
however, the labour of writing for the magazines, confining himself to 
his books of travel. 

These latter are characterized by humour and keenness of obser- 
vation ; they reveal an individuality of much force, and they are, 
in the truest sense of the word, informing. From the first of the 
series, “To Mont Blanc and Back Again,” 1854, we cull a few extracts 
illustrative of the author’s manner, but the books should be read to be 
enjoyed. Here is an observation on foreign travel: ‘‘ The more I see 
of continental towns the more do I find that, if you have seen one, 
you have seen all. Anyone who has been to Paris, who has. walked 
through its dingy quarters as well as its gaysome places, has not much 
to learn as to the general aspect of foreign towns, excepting always 
certain places in Holland and Switzerland.” Here again is a practical 
remark: ‘So well is economy understood here that, where the seed fails 
to come up in any part of a field, the spot is resown with some quick- 
grown plant: hence, a patch of lettuces or cabbages may be seen in a 
bean field, or a clump of scarlet runners where the wheat has perished. 
This is a practice which might be followed with advantage by English 
agriculturists.” It is one of the pleasant features of these books that 
White gives us comparisons with places formerly visited by him; thus, 
speaking of the country between Basel and Bienne, he says: ‘It is our 
own Dove Dale, longer, grander, and bolder.” The following reveals 
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a touch of the author’s disregard of appearances: ‘I circumvented 
my inability to eat, by swallowing four raw eggs, one after the other, in 
a draught of wine. The girl who brought them to me lifted up her 
hands, and cried: ‘What a murder!’ Shé would doubtless have 
thought it no murder to put the same eggs into boiling water.” 
Walter White was a true Briton, witness his remark: “I like the 
English. There is no humbug about them, no bowing and scraping, 
like what you are in this country, where a man thinks more of taking 
off his hat than of telling the truth!’”’ In the verse following, which 
he quotes, he shows his love of poetry, and reveals another of his traits, 
that of laudator temporis acti : 


“ Right was right and wrong was evil, 
Truth was never then too plain, 
All the heart came forth in music, 
In the time of Charlemagne.” 



















The title of his book, ‘‘ On Foot through the Tyrol in the Summer 
of 1855,” reminds us that his tours were mainly undertaken by him as 
a pedestrian. In 1857, appeared ‘A July holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Silesia.” In 1867 and in 1870 he visited Norway. He seems to 
have contemplated a work to be entitled; ‘‘ Hull to Hammerfest : 
Chapters of Travel among the Mountains.” He delivered, however, a 
lecture upon Norway. In 1869, he visited Lucerne, Treves, Vienna, 
and the Dolomites. In 1870, he enters in his “Journals” “ Travel 
and natural scenery still afford me delight, and, at need, I can walk my 
twenty miles.” Next year, the record of his annual holiday is given 
thus: ‘‘ August Ist. First day of holiday. Left house, slept at 
Namur, thence down the Moselle, on to Paneveggio, down to Vefona, 
returned September 15th.” The following year the entry is this: 
“August Ist. To Ostend, Brussels, Heidelberg, Munich, Innspruck, 
Paneveggio, Pusterthal, Dranthal, Klagenfurt, Murgthal, Vienna, 
Lindau, Basel, Paris, home September 15th.” The fruit of these 
journeys were his ‘‘ Holidays in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and 
Paneveggio,” 1876, and “‘ Obladis, a Tyrolese Sour Spring,” 1881. 
Charming as are his narratives of foreign travel, they are sur- 
passed, in the writer’s opinion at least, by the author’s pictures of his 
home pilgrimages. White’s first essay in this field, ‘A Londoner’s 
Walk to Land’s End,” was published by Chapman and Hall in 1855. 
They gave him £50 for the copyright of the work, which deserved a 
better fate than to be refused by three publishers, as the author tells 
us in his “ Journal.” The interest of the volumes is much enhanced 
by personal knowledge of the localities described. The present writer 
still recollects with pleasure his introduction to White’s ‘‘ Londoner’s 
Walk to Land’s End,” which occurred subsequent to a tour which he 
had himself taken in Cornwall. White’s succeeding books, ‘ Northum- 
berland and the Border,” “A Month ia Yorkshire,” ‘“ Eastern England, 
from the Thames to the Humber,” and “ All Round the Wrekin” 
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(finished in 1860), cover, it will be seen, the whole field of English 
topography. The last-named may, perhaps, be awarded the palm. 
The reader will be amused by the account in it which White gives of 
his playing to the rustics on the flageolet, an illustration of the original 
turn of his character. In matters of religion, White would appear to 
have been in sympathy with the Quakers. In ‘‘A Month in Yorkshire,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ There is in Oxfordshire a little Quaker burial ground on 
the brow of a hill looking far away into the West Country, where I 
have asked leave to have my grave dug when the time comes.” His 
‘‘ Journal,” contains some references to the Friends’ School, Croydon, 
and he remarks, ‘“ We buried our father without parson, pall, or 
trapping. Friends and sons rose up to supplicate the Almighty.” 
White, it was, who recommended Haslemere to Tennyson. This is 
described at length in the “‘ Journals of Walter White.” 

Among his contemporaries, we imagine, Walter White had a great 
deal in common with George Borrow; the liking of both for travel and 
philology will at once occur to the reader. White’s narratives, how- 
ever, have the advantage of strict veracity. His career offers a striking 
parallel with that of Hugh Miller, inasmuch as both men rose from the 
work bench to eminence. It will be recollected, too, that Miller wrote 
a work of very similar character to those of White—“ First Impressions 
of England and its People,” and it is interesting to learn from the 
“‘ Journals” that the two met in Edinburgh. Of the school of writing 
(if we may so speak), which White followed, the forerunners were 
probably Dr. Johnson, with his ‘‘ Tour to the Hebrides,” and Medwin, 
“Angler in Wales.” The ‘‘ Compleat Angler,” of Walton, produces 
upon us in reading much the same feeling of pleasure which we have 
in perusing Walter White’s volumes. White, we may fancy, would have 
enjoyed a talk with his great namesake, White of Selborne. Among 
the moderns, probably the true successor of Walter White, though he 
was in all likelihood unconscious of it, was that “‘ master of craft,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

JoHN SHIRLEY. 















The Lessons of the Election 


THE election is over, and after five years of Conservative government, 
with weak administration, class legislation, and hopeless blundering in 
the management of the war, the Liberal party is worse off than it was 
before. 

The election is the handwriting on the wall, for not only have the 
Liberals lost on the whole, but they have lost especially in the large 
towns, where are collected the intelligence and political judgment of 
the working classes. It is not London only—there we are no worse 
off in seats than we were five years ago, though our voting strength 
has diminished—but Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Birmingham 
all tell the same tale. The intelligent artizans have lost faith in the 
Liberal party. Until this faith is regained the Liberal party will not 
return to power. 

What is the cause? It is not khaki. If the election has proved 
anything, it has proved that. Wherever Liberals have been firm and 
have not bowed the knee to St. Jingo, there they have held their own. 
Burns and Labouchere, who could not get a hearing six months ago, 
have talked Battersea and Northampton round. If Stuart lost Hoxton, 
Cremer won Haggerston. If Stanhope lost Burnley, the turnover at 
Newcastle was far greater. Morley and Harcourt have held their 
seats. Keir Hardie ousted the Liberal Imperialist and the Socialist 
went nearest to win a seat in Bradford. The so-called pro-Boers will 
be stronger in the next Parliament than in the last. The election has 
proved that the English artizan is not a Jingo but a lover of justice. 
The Liberal party lost rather than gained by not taking its stand fairly 
and squarely against the war and against annexation. 

It was not the stale register that lost the election, though no 
doubt twenty or thirty seats would have changed hands if the election 
had taken place in January. The polls were not light, but heavy, and 
a very large number of the removals must have voted. 

The cause was much graver than either of these, it was the want 
of a Liberal policy and the want of a leader who would give a clear 
and decisive lead. Again and again I was asked: Suppose we return 
a Liberal majority, what will they do? And I was unable to answer. 


I did not know, and I found nobody who did know what reforms the 
VOL. VIII. as 
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Liberal Party would take in hand if returned to power, nor who would 
be the Liberal Prime Minister. Certainly Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is not a name to conjure with. 

In previous Parliaments, the Liberal Party has formulated its 
policy, while in opposition, by resolutions moved in the House of 
Commons and supported by the whole strength of the Party, and that 
policy has been defended on every platform in the country. For the 
last five years no such policy has been pursued ; the Liberal Party has 
done nothing except fight certain Government measures, and divide, with 
half its strength and without its leaders, on comparatively unimportant 
questions. Compare the action of the Liberal Party from 1874 to 
1880, or from 1886 to 1892, with its action from 1895 to 1900, and the 
truth is at once apparent; or contrast the Midlothian campaigns with 
those of Campbell-Bannerman, and we see the greatness of our fall. 
We fought the election on negatives, and unless the Liberal Party is 
positive it can never win. 

The artizans have not become Conservative; they are, as the local 
elections show, more fiercely Radical than the agricultural labourer : 
but because they are so they will rather vote Conservative than vote 
for a sham Radical Party that offers no policy. If we wish to recover 
the Boroughs we must, in the next five years, formulate a policy and 
fight for it with all our strength. There must be no more speeches 
like Lord Brassey’s to the Imperialist Liberals, in which he told them 
that it was not a time for taking in hand large reforms, but rather for 
small administrative measures. That a programme is necessary to 
a Political Party this election shows clearly, for not only did the 
Liberals, who were without a programme, lose votes, and the 
Conservatives, who had one, gain, but also the growth of the Socialist 
or Labour vote was very striking. This was the feature of the 
election, and it is the one on which the Liberal Party ought especially 
to reflect. There has, since 1885, been a steady growth of the 
Socialist vote, a steady shrinkage of the Liberal. The disease which 
attacked Liberalism on the Continent hasspread to England. Thirty 
years ago, Germany possessed as powerful a Liberal Party, led by as 
able leaders, as England; but, to-day, that Party has ceased to exist, 
the Socialists have swallowed it up. The German Liberals were 
successful so long as they had a positive policy, but when their policy 
was adopted by the State they had no new one to take its place, and 
their day was gone. It will be the same in England unless the 
Liberal Party learns from experience. There are a few and only a 
very few of the old aims of Liberals which have not been accomplished, 
and those few, by themselves, would form but a barren policy to set 
before a nation. There are, of course, palliatives for our social evils, 
Old Age pensions, and the like, which might be added to the list of 
possible reforms, but none of them are such as will differentiate the 
Conservative from the Liberal Party. The Conservatives are as likely 
as the Liberals to give us Old Age pensions, Housing Acts for the 
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working-classes, and soon. There is no question of principle involved 
in either the one or the other, and it must be the aim of the Liberal 
Party ‘to acquire principles which are opposed to Conservative 
principles. We must do this or we shall be slowly swallowed up by 
the Socialist Party. 

The Socialist danger is very great. It is not only that in certain 
constituencies they split the Progressive vote, and give the seat to the 
Conservatives, not only that they sometimes vote Conservative, and 
sometimes abstain altogether, but, what is far more deadly, they are 
steadily draining the Liberal Party of all its young and enthusiastic 
workers. In the large boroughs the young working-man, who is an 
enthusiastic politician, may be sometimes a Conservative, and often a 
Socialist, but never a Liberal. The Liberal Party is getting no work- 
ing recruits, and as a result it is becoming sluggish and unenthusiastic. 
We must formulate a policy which will regain the confidence of the 
younger men, and which will secure a working alliance with the less 
impracticable section of the Socialists. The policy should be a mini- 
mum policy, and should be short enough to be accomplished in a five 
years’ Parliament, which means practically that it should consist of 
five great measures. We must also return to the days when more 
questions were left open questions, when Lord Melbourne admitted to 
his Cabinet men who were in favour of, and men whe were opposed to, 
the Ballot. It is absurd to suppose that seventeen Liberals can be 
found to agree on every subject that comes before Parliament, or on 
every detail of any measure that is introduced. We know that political 
life implies continual give and take, but it is not necessary that every 
question should be a Cabinet question, and certainly in Committee 
members ought, except on main principles, to be free to vote as they 
please. The Liberal Party ought, if in power, to leave open some 
questions to private members, and leave also to private members their 
full time. If this were done, if the Liberal leaders pledged themselves 
to introduce, and carry through both Houses—if necessary by tacking 
rejected measures on to the Finance Act—five large measures, and also 
to secure full opportunities to private members to introduce, discuss, 
and, if possible, to pass other reforms, a working alliance between 
the different sections of Progressives might be formed. 

Such a programme, which ought to secure the Socialist vote, 
and which ought to entail little loss at the other end of the Liberal 
Party, could easily be formulated. Many of the items are absolutely 
necessary. 

First must come the final step in making our representation 
system absolutely democratic. Manhood suffrage—one vote to every 
man over twenty-one and to no man more than one vote—ought to 
form the first item in the next Liberal programme. In bringing in 
such a measure the Government ought to leave the woman question 
open and to accept loyally the view taken by the majority in 
Committee. Every Liberal and every Socialist is agreed on this 
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question, and no Socialist could oppose a Liberal who made this a 
leading point in his address. 

With this measure must go Registration’ Reform. We are all, 
Liberals and Socialists, agreed that the maximum period of residence 
required ought to be three months, and that there ought to be four 
registrations a year, or, better still, a public officer whose duty it 
should be to put on to the register all qualified persons, and to take 
them off at the place from which they have moved. It is a national 
interest, and not a Party interest, that citizens should be able to give 
their verdict on public questions, and therefore the nation ought to 
perform the work. 

These two measures, with a short Act establishing a second 
ballot where no candidate has an absolute majority at an election, 
could easily be passed in the fifth and last Session of a strong Liberal 
Government. The second great measure of reform ought to be 
Finance Reform. All the wasteful system of grants-in-aid whereby 
the landlords have been benefited ought to be abolished, and the 
breakfast-table duties, which fall especially on the poor, ought to be 
repealed. The Post Office should not be treated as a source of 
revenue, but as a convenience to the public, and only the bare cost of 
working recovered by charges. The charge for letters and telegrams 
should be reduced to the lowest possible point, and in the place of the 
Post Office revenue we ought to begin to tax land values. The Liberal 
Party ought to adopt the principle that the land exists for the people 
and not for individuals, and to pledge itself to take the first steps 
towards the nationalization of the land and of the great monopolies 
like the railways. 

This would take another of the five sessions, and would certainly 
secure for the Party the borough vote, which must be our first thought. 

Next, any Liberal Government ought to take in hand and 
thoroughly reform our education system, which is now almost the 
worst in Europe. Of all social reforms education is the most pressing, 
and there will be no real hope for the English democracy until 
it is an educated democracy—as educated, for instance, as the Swiss. 
The dual system must be abolished, the small boards must cease to 
exist, and we must substitute boards for large areas. The age for 
elementary schools should be raised to fourteen, and a good system of 
secondary and technical schools, at which attendance should be 
compulsory for six months of the year for at least two more years, 
should be established. The Party which really establishes a sound 
system of education will deserve well of the country, and all Liberals 
and Socialists should make it their great object that the honour should 
be theirs. 

The fourth great reform ought to be Temperance reform on 
the lines of Lord Peel’s report. All reformers ought to unite in an 
endeavour to break the enormous power now wielded by the Trade. It 
is a great question whether it would not be wiser to nationalize or 
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municipalize the Trade, but at present the Temperance party is 
impracticable, and no reform which was opposed by both the Trade 
and the Temperance parties would have a chance. It is necessary 
first to break the power of the Trade, and when that is done, it would 
be easier in another Parliament to take the further step and settle the 
question finally. 

The first four reforms are thus easily determined ; the fifth and 
last is not so easy. Many reforms cry out for inclusion in the list, and 
only one can be included as a great measure: the rest must be satisfied 
with small departmental Bills which will deal with pressing grievances 
and not go to the roots of the question. What shall it be? Shall it 
be Poor Law reform, or Home Rule, or Land Law reform, giving to 
England the Irish land system, or Establishment reform? There 
is much to be said for any one of these, and there is no question 
that there will be a great outcry if any is omitted. 

In many constituencies the Irish vote holds the balance, and the 
Liberal Party, to win, must have that vote, and unless Home Rule is 
on the programme that vote will be lost. Without Home Rule the 
education question is certain, as it did in Liverpool this year, to give 
the Irish vote to the Conservative Party. On the other hand, Home 
Rule is a sectional, and not a universal question, and it is unwise to 
put among the five chief measures one that only interests one. part 
of the electorate. Is it possible to reconcile the two sides? I believe 
that it is. Inthe first session a short measure might be introduced, 
turning the Irish members into a Committee for Irish Questions and 
adding to the Committee a second member for each Irish seat. To 
this Council certain powers might be entrusted and each session a 
short Bill might add to those powers. In this way the end might be 
reached without wasting the time and arousing the opposition that a 
Home Rule Bill would cause. Again, Land Law Reform would win 
the Counties for the Liberal Party, but it would not affect the whole 
country, and for that reason should be put in a secondary and nota 
leading place. Many will say that our fifth Reform is the abolition of 
the House of Lords. To this I cannot agree. I believe that the 
same end may be gained by returning to the practice of “tacking,” 
which, as I showed in a previous number of this REVIEW, is at once 
constitutional and effective. By this policy the House of Lords,can 
be deprived of its power as effectively as the Crown has been deprived 
of its power without altering a letter of the Constitution, and still 
retaining intact the most venerable house in the world, out of which 
have grown all our representative institutions. Probably an extensive 
measure of Poor Law Reform will be the ultimate choice of the Party, 
but I believe that a wiser measure would be the Establishment of the 
Church. No phrase is more inaccurate than that of ‘‘ the Established 
Church.” The Church, which is the whole community, is not 
established. The patron is established and, in a lesser degree, the 
parson, but the Church is disestablished and deprived of its clearest 
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rights. As a result the clergy, who should be the representatives and 
tribunes of the people, are representatives of a single man, and the 
machinery and influence of the Church is often exerted on the 
side of reaction, whereas the Church is, in theory, the most perfect 
democracy that exists. 

The policy of the Liberation Society of disendowing the Church 
for the benefit ultimately of the ratepayer or the income taxpayer is 
the old policy of Judas Iscariot who had the bag, and is utterly 
undemocratic; to establish the Church, and restore to the Church the 
control of its endowments would be both Christian and Democratic. 

A really comprehensive measure of Church Reform would be a 
worthy item of Liberal policy. Such a measure ought to make the 
parson in reality, what he is now in name, the representative man of 
the Parish ; the Parish Council should become the Church Council of 
the Parish, the County Council the Diocesan Synod.~ The endow- 
ments, which are at present the only property socialistically held, 
should be used under the management of the Parish Council for the 
spiritual needs of the Parish. 

The day for such a reform has not, however, come—whether it is 
desirable or not is a question Liberals should consider. We must 
therefore cast about for another possible reform. There is one which 
has now ceased for some time to be considered, but which is certainly 
worthy of consideration, and that is proportional representation. The 
Liberal Party is responsible for single member seats; it is therefore 
responsible for influence of petty local interests on elections. The 
single member system opens the door to all the undue influence which 
is exercised by rich candidates through the subscription lists. It 
effectually misrepresents the minority. Its only advantage is that it 
is an easy unit for party organization. It is worthy of consideration 
whether it would not be better to return to voting by list with 
cumulative voting. If the voting was by counties and not by 
districts, allowing each man as many votes as there were vacancies to 
be used as he liked, we should secure a juster representation of the 
mind of the country. The advantages would be many. First, the 
power of faddists would cease. At present three hundred voters, who 
will sink all questions for one fad, can often turn an election, and both 
sides have to pander to the fad.. Under the other system the faddists 
would run a candidate of their own and plump to secure his return. 

It is just, for instance, that in Devonshire the anti-vaccinationist 
and the prohibitionist should each return one representative; but the 
rest of the Liberal Party should be allowed to run six or seven candi- 
dates unfettered by pledges to either body. It is monstrous that, 
at present, small sections are able to compel almost all the thirteen 
candidates to adopt their crazes under the penalty of losing them all 
for the Liberal Party. It is just that the Socialists should return two 
members for Manchester and Salford, it is unjust that through 
Socialist abstention and splitting of votes the Liberal Party should only 
secure one. ' 
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The present system, while it results in over-representation of one 
Party on the main questions involved, results also in giving to small 
sections a power altogether out of proportion to their numbers. This 
question is one for Progressives to reflect on during the next five 
years, but it certainly ought not to be dismissed without con- 
sideration. 

Such is a sketch of a policy for the Liberal Party which I believe 
would secure a triumph five years hence. But if we are to win we must 
not only have a policy, but we must also have a leader. Our troubles 
began when Sir W. Harcourt was passed over for Lord Rosebery, and 
were accentuated when Sir William was driven by internal cabals from 
the leadership in the House of Commons. No one who has studied 
the history of 1886-1892 can doubt that Sir William Harcourt is al- 
most an ideal leader for an Opposition, and no one who has studied 
character can doubt that we should have been in a vastly better 
position if he were still our leader. Sir W. Harcourt would never 
have gone to the country without a policy—he would never have 
refrained from committing the Liberal Party to one side or the other of 
the Transvaal question. His leadership of the Opposition even in the 
late Parliament was noteworthy for the only victory that the Liberal 
Party won. If, however, Sir W. Harcourt is out of the question, we 
must have a leader who will give the country the impression of earnest- 
ness, sincerity, and enthusiasm. The Liberal leader must bear the 
burden and heat of the day; he must’ constantly be leading the Party 
to battle in the House of Commons; he must agitate as Mr. Gladstone 
agitated. He must draw the bands of discipline tight, and make it 
clearly understood that as long as the majority of the Party endorse 
his policy, he is the leader, and no one who opposes his policy has any 
chance of office in his future Cabinet. 

Such are the lessons of the election which has ended in the only 
way it could end after five years of mismanagement in the Liberal 
Party. To learn the lessons must be our aim if we ever wish to see 
the Liberal Party again in power. 

ARTHUR E, T. NEWMAN. 


The Garrick Club. 
Xx. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that all the editors of Punch should have 
been dramatists and closely associated with the stage. These were 
Mark Lemon, the first, and one of the founders; Shirley Brooks ; Tom 
Tayior; and Burnand, the bright and genial “F.C.B.” All have 
been conspicuous members of the Club, and its diligent frequenters. 
Punch is, therefore, intimately bound up with the place, where much of 
its inspiration has been found. Inspiration of another kind has been 
quickened by the famous “Gin Punch”—a special receipt, dear to 
Theodore Hook, and on which I have heard Boz expatiate in heartiest 
praise. ‘‘ Try this gin punch,” he would say, ‘‘ and then see!” 

Mark Lemon, says his friend Yates, was made for the post of 
editor—corpulent, jovial, bright-eyed—with a hearty laugh and an air 
of bonhomie he rolled through life. His early career was little known. 
It was fancied he had been an actor; it was certain, however, that he 
had kept a public-house in Wych-street, where Albert Smith had 
heard him cry, “ More steaks, gentlemen, coming directly!” He was 
a good buffoon, and did “funny things.” It is not generally known 
that he was a Jew, a strange thing in an editor of Punch. ‘“‘He hada 
great power in his shaking hands, always impressing the owner of the 
hand shaken that he, the shaker, was covered with glory by the 
process and steeped in delight. He was patient and long-suffering 
where his interest was concerned, and would bear without resentment 
a slight from Thackeray or a snub from Leech.” A strange sort of 
character. 

Mark Lemon was a specimen of that extraordinary versatility 
combined with industry which used to be found in the literary ‘‘man 
about town.” Lemon seems, some sixty years since, to have done 
everything that he could do. Sixty plays—mostly successful—a 
critic and writer of periodical essays, a public reader and lecturer, a 
topographer, an actor, a story-teller, and, finally, one of the founders 
and editor of Punch! In June, 1841, at his own house in Newcastle 
Street, Strand, he and Mayhew drew up the prospectus. It ran 
perilously near to extinction, but he is said to have saved it. His salary 
was at first 30s. a week. 

Shirley Brooks, who succeeded, was more correct in style, and 
offered yet another combination of callings. He was reporter in the 
House of Commons, writing the “summary,” and was sent to the 
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East by a newspaper to enquire into the state of the poor. He pro- 
duced about a score of successful pieces, wrote for magazines, also 
edited various journals; then tried his hand on novels, writing the 
“Gordian Knot” and ‘‘ Aspen Court,” which had success. In 1870 
he became editor of Punch, a post he occupied for four years. His 
humorous contributions were of a special kind, and original, such as 
“The Naggletons,” which can still be read with enjoyment, though 
the germ is in the “ Caudles.” Mr. Burnand describes Shirley Brooks 
as handsome, bright-eyed, brilliant in talk, quick tempered, but easy- 
going and the cheeriest of companions. He had a ready gift of versi- 
fying, and could knock off an epigram, a “par,” or a light article at 
any moment. He wrote the well-known “ Essence of Parliament,” 
and was the recognized suggester of subjects for the cartoons. 

After him came Tom Taylor, who was a remarkable man in many 
ways. His father was a common labourer, yet his son made himself a 
Fellow at Cambridge, and a Professor of English Literature—declining 
the allowance which his father, who “rose” to be a wealthy brewer, 
paid him, so that his brothers and sisters might have more. He even 
became ‘‘a coach.” He then was called to the Bar—went on 
circuit, then entered the public service as Secretary to the Board of 
Health at a salary of £1,000 a year. This was a curious and indus- 
trious record, but it was but a tithe of his labours as a dramatist. He 
wrote more than seventy plays! He was a “leader writer” on several 
journals, contributed to Punch, and, on the death of Shirley Brooks in 
1874, succeeded to the office of editor, which he held but for six years- 
He was, besides, a safe, judicious editor of books—notably on art—such 
as Leslie’s “‘ Life of Reynolds,” ‘‘ Haydon’s Biography,” &c. He 
will, however, be always recollected as having “ increased the gaiety 
of nations” by furnishing Sothern with the famous character of 
Lord Dundreary. 

Tom Taylor, Yates says, was not a success as editor, being 
vacillating and fidgety, long-winded and dull. He fancied he was a 
poet, and consigned his lucubrations to Punch. His merits were his 
punctuality, kindness of heart, and good nature. 

It might be said that no play has been more constantly acted by 
amateurs, as well as professionals, as ‘‘ Still Waters run Deep,’’ which 
was of French origin, being taken from ‘‘ Le Gendre,” a novel but not 
a play. He was a very gentlemanly-looking man, of quiet and inter- 
esting manners, accomplished in many ways, so that it became aston- 
ishing to think, as you looked at him, that he had been a common 
labourer’s child. Though practical and business-like in his methods, 
Tom Taylor was impulsive and even romantic. When Miss Terry— 
now Mrs. Lewis—was quitting the stage, he wrote a series of rapturous 
criticisms in The Times on her gifts and perfections—one might have 
thought it was a Siddons making her final courtesy. In 1868 or 
1869, he was at Jersey, and discovered at the theatre a truly lovely 
creature, wife of the manager, with “ever so little” of an Irish brogue. 
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He induced them, by flattering hopes and all sorts of encouragement, 
to come to town, and actually wrote several plays for the lady, who 
was no actress, but whose “‘ face was her fortune,” or, as it proved, 
her misfortune. The poor thing, intoxicated by flattery and admira- 
tion—she was really a lovely creature—was speedily decoyed into evil 
ways, her home was broken up, and she died miserably. Tom Taylor, 
however, had at least shown his judgment and sagacity, for all his 
prognostics of success came about as he had foretold. 

I well recall Tom Taylor, with his little, spare figure, and wiry, 
grey beard—a quiet, gentlemanly man, and yet a power. It always 
seems that it is the man that magnifies the office, not, as the vulgar 
supposes, the office the man. Thus in Taylor’s day there was a deal 
heard of “‘ the Times dramatic critic”—he was pointed out as such— 
he had a vast secret power of some sort. Of late years much smaller 
personages have held the office. I have often wondered why he was 
always called by this familiar title “Tom,” which was his official one. 
It may have been because his mother was from Germany, where 
names like ‘ Bill” and “Tom” are used seriously. Edmund Yates. 
used to tell of the German who was in hot haste to meet the literary 
critic, whom he described as ‘‘ Tumtaler.’”” Where was Tumtaler, 
he evidently wished to meet him. No one could understand, but it 
was at last understood that he meant Tom Taylor. 

Tom Taylor had a wonderful knack, which none, I think, have 
shown since—save, perhaps, Mr. Burnand, in “ The Colonel ”— 
of adapting foreign plays to English tastes. Witness the striking 
** Ticket-of-Leave Man,” long forgotten, but which had the most 
extraordinary success. Neither in plot, dialogue, or character could 
one have had the slightest suspicion that it had been written 
by a French author and in the French tongue, yet the original is 
thoroughly French. All his pieces are fresh and animated, full of life 
and character, such as the ‘‘ Overland Mail,” the ‘‘ Unequal Match,” 
and others. He was a great Frenchman, and it was wonderful to see 
him at the time of the visit of the French Players chatting with 
Sardou, and ‘‘ Sarah,” and others in the easiest fashion. One of the 
most agreeable evenings I can recollect was spent at one of their 
performances, when he sat next to me and poured out criticisms, and 
anecdotes, and gossip anent the interesting performers. 

There is something mysterious in Dickens’ constant departures 
and re-entries into the Club. It is quite exceptional, and even unique. 
He joined, we know, on January 21st, 1837, while Pickwick was running 
triumphantly, and had completed just half its course. But in the 
following year, on November 17th, he resigned. About eight years 
later, on January 13th, 1844, we find him again elected; but twelve 
years later, on June 5th, 1856, he again withdraws. Later, and 
once more, on Nov. rst, he rejoins the Club, to leave it on May 18th, 
1865. His son, Charles Dickens the younger, had but a very brief 
connection with the Club. He was elected a member on April 2gth, 
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1893, and only eight months later, on January 16th, 1894, his member- 
ship was automatically terminated by his bankruptcy. 

Gilbert Abbott A’Becket, set down in the books as ‘‘a comic 
writer,” was really a clever humourist of many gifts. He forecast 
Punch in the Figaro in London, and, in fact, was a thorough journalist. 
He was one of the first to supply those shrewd notes and comments 
on passing events which have since become so popular; which, from 
being ‘‘ hacked to death,” have become so dull. These chroniclers 
seem to have nothing to tell save what may be considered the smallest 
of small beer. Now Shirley Brooks, and Peter Cunningham, and 
Sala, in the Illustrated London News, really observed and piled up 
many an “ unconsidered trifle” and curious thing. A’Beckett called 
himself ‘‘the perambulating philosopher.” He was also a leader 
writer, and on one occasion, owing to a failure of other assistance, he 
actually wrote all the leaders in the Times of the day—a wonderful 
feat. He was a barrister, and a dramatist of a very industrious kind, 
having written some fifty or sixty plays. He was paid the compliment 
by Dickens of being asked to dramatize ‘‘ The Chimes,” to save it 
from less scrupulous handlers. When only thirty-eight he became a 
magistrate, and filled the office with extraordinary ability and popu- 
larity, gaining the regard and esteem of all he had to deal with. He, 
will be, perhaps, best recollected by his ‘‘ Comic Histories” of Rome. 
England, &c., which, when they came out, were exceedingly amusing 
burlesques, but, in a substantial volume, are hard reading enough 
But Leech’s coloured pictures are most diverting. This, by the 
way, was a curious artistic adornment long since vanished—that of 
tinting etchings in vivid colours. It was, of course, done by hand, 
and would only serve for a limited circulation. A’Beckett was little 
over forty when he died. He left several sons, who have followed 
journalism. Mr. Arthur A’Beckett has shown the same versatility as 
his father, being a novelist, dramatist, memoir writer, essayist, and 
has long filled the important office of sub-editor of Punch. 

It was in 1831 that Figaro in London was started, which has been 
spoken of as a sort of prehistoric Punch. Booksellers are fond of 
repeating that Charles Dickens wrote many of the “ pars,” but no 
proof has ever been given of this statement; still it is likely enough. 

H. J. Byron again was one of the extraordinary versatile men 
who appeared in these far-off days, and the race of which seems to be 
extinct. He was a writer of farcial comedies and extravaganzas, 
also of novels. He was, besides, a humorous actor of considerable tact 
and experience, producing a good effect. He was, moreover, a 
colloquial wit of the first class, always ready with something fresh and 
amusing. There is the oft-quoted story of the sawing sound that was 
heard behind the scenes on a first performance—a fair specimen of his 
style—“ Perhaps they are cutting out the third Act.” His acting was 
the result of a sudden wish to add to his profits, and make a livelihood, 
and it had this peculiar attraction, that he wrote for himself specially 
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the dramas in which he performed. Such were “Sir Simon Simple” 
—in which he played a drawling fool who was more shrewd than he 
appeared—and ‘‘The Crushed Tragedian.” I confess I found an 
attraction in his peculiarly dry style, and often went to see him in the 
same piece. He was good natured and responsive. I have several of 
his letters ; most interesting these are. 

Certainly the old burlesque of these literary men—of the Talfourds, 
Brothers Brough, Byrons, Burnands, Albert Smiths—was an altogether 
different thing from the modern meaningless, vapid show pieces— 
enlarged ‘‘ Punch and Judy’s””—where there is little more than songs, 
dresses, and kick-up, and general buffoonery. 

In the old pieces almost every second line or so had to contain 
some twist, something funny, while puns were to be in profusion: 
such as ‘‘fine day for the Mediterranean, but a change has made 
it a rainy ’un.” The classical story chosen had to be dealt with 
and performed with some skill. It is fair, however, to say of the 
modern pieces, that literary work is not wanted, or assumed not 
to be wanted, by audiences; all they ask for is pretty dresses and 
faces, pretty tunes, the ‘‘ cackle” doesn’t matter. 

Who will forget ‘‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold” at the Strand, 
with David James, the worthy jew, as the French King, and Fenton, 
who painted the scenes, as “’Enery” ? What fun the pair kept up 
between ’em. The laugh in those times seemed to have a much 
heartier ring, because more intellectual than it is now. 

Of this jovial company of writers—half dramatist, half novelist, 
and generally agreeable—were the Brothers Mayhew—Augustus, 
Henry, and Horace. The latter was the weakest of the trio, but it 
was astonishing what varied and what popular work they turned out, 
separately or in concert. Who does not—rather did not—know “‘ The 
Greatest Plague in Life’”—*‘ The Finest Girl in Bloomsbury,” the work 
of Augustus ; ‘‘ The Wandering Minstrel,” ‘‘ The Image of his Father,” 
“London Labour and London Poor,” by Henry; and “‘ The Létters 
left at a Pastrycook’s,” by Horace? Henry, it is claimed, was one 
of the originators of Punch. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 





School Board Religion 


FROM A CHURCHMAN’S EDUCATIONAL PoINT OF VIEW 


THIRTY F sees may fairly be said to represent some four school 
generations, even assuming for every child from seven to eight years 
of school life—from about the age of five to thirteen. We have now, 
therefore, three generations of school-products varying in age from, 
say, fourteen to twenty-six years, who have received their elementary 
education in the Board Schools. It can hardly, therefore, be called 
premature to take some account of results. 

It would not be entirely unprofitable to consider some of the broad 
aspects of the system—e.g. whether, notwithstanding the many 
acknowledged improvements in the environment of the scholar, as to 
better organization, ampler teaching staff, improved apparatus, palatial 
school buildings, &c., the pupils are any more effectively trained 
for the battle of life, are exercised more judiciously in the habitual 
practice of overcoming difficulties, have all their faculties fostered 
into right activity, are taught how to learn, are imbued with an 
enthusiasm for self-improvement. The most enthusiastic School- 
boardite must acknowledge that such questions at least give him pause. 
They are, indeed, well deserving the careful consideration of every 
professed educationalist, and, indeed, of everyone who feels an interest 
in the welfare of the coming generation, and, through it, in the future 
of the world. We will, however, confine our inquiry, for the present, 
to the one question of the religious teaching, and, more specifically, 
to that in the Board Schools of London. 

The question has never been really solved. It is dormant it may 
be, it is smouldering it may be, at all events and through all 
vicissitudes it is existent—it will continually break forth. Sooner or 
later it demands solution. For more reasons than one the sooner it 
is manfully grappled with.the better. The election of a new School 
Board and the formation of the Board of Education ought to afford a 
suitable opportunity. Let us briefly consider the matter. 

At the commencement of the work of the London School Board 
a so-called ‘‘ Compromise ’’ was made, which, apart from its inherently 
weak and illusive basis, has been wofully, if not wilfully, distorted. 
It never meant anything but a compromise between Church people 
and religious dissenters as to the fundamental truths upon which they 
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then felt they were equally agreed (practically the statements made in 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed), but an effort has been made by some to 
pervert it into such an emasculation of religious teaching as may 
satisfy even the Unitarian. The original compromisers, no doubt, 
meant well, and thought that they were acting wisely, in a religious 
sense, believing that they had to choose between a common 
Christianity and pure Secularism. There are compromises and 
compromises. Those which do not take into account fundamental 
and permanent principles, but endeavour rather to evade them, are 
at best but truces of war and not settlements of peace. They can 
never be permanently satisfactory. They are only of the nature of 
temporary expedients for present distress. This has proved itself so in 
the case of the compromise known as Undenominationalism—a patent 
School- Board method for making an Unsectarian - Wesleyan 
Unitarian - Congregational - Christadelphian - Latter - Day - Primitive 
Baptist! and this is the Christian hybrid monstrosity at the 
conclusion of the Nineteenth Century! To suppose that this fully 
satisfies the religious dissenter would be a libel upon his deepest 
convictions—the very convictions that make him a member of any 
one of the sects rather than of any other. And yet the fact seems 
patent enough that the denominations do not raise objections to 
undenominationalism! Wherein lies the solution of this seeming 
paradox? It is necessary to be candid. It lies in the assumption 
that this undenominational plan will result in producing adherents of 
some one or other of the denominations rather than of the Church. 
Their apparent contentment is produced by their satisfaction that 
undenominational means un-Church. Its negative character there- 
fore surrounds it with a halo—the halo of a warrior against the common 
foe. And when, forsooth, those Church people who discern the 
insidious undermining thus being wrought attempt to draw attention 
thereto they are otiosely advised by some in high quarters who are 
supposed to know you know, “to rest and be thankful,” whilst on the 
part of candidates for the School Board a general agreement seems to 
have been made or understood not to again raise the religious 
question as fearing the votes of the electorate—a pusillanimity born 
of opportunism, a policy for self and disregard for the cause— 
disastrous. 

Much political capital has been made, and would appear to be still 
in the making, as to the so-called grievance of the dissenter having to 
send his child to a Church School (in places, i.e., where there is no 
other convenient)—a grievance of the nonconformist conscience—on 
the illogical assumption that it is analogous to the grievance of the 
churchman in ve Board School Religion. We admit that religious 
liberty should be liberty all round, and we are not objecting to the 
claim per se, but merely pointing out that the ground of the claim is 
not on all fours with that of the churchman compelled to send his 
child tothe Board School. In the case of Church Schools the fact 
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seems to be forgotten (or conveniently ignored) that they have been 
provided by Church people, and supported to the tune ofa million a 
year from voluntary contributions, and that the dissenter, has the so- 
called conscience clause or can send his child to private tuition or teach 
him at home, and, above all, if he really had had such consuming con- 
scientious objection to the Church Schools, he could have emulated the 
religious and educational fervour of the churchman and have built his 
own elementary school. Whereas he complacently allows Church people 
to build the schools and fight manfully (parson and people) for their 
support, and then calmly proposes to annex their sectarian use in the 
guise of a religious grievance! Whereas in the Board Schools the 
churchmaw has a real solid grievance. Heis the paramount partner 
in the support of Board Schools, besides supporting his own, and yet 
he is denied his religion, also to satisfy the nonconformist-conscience 
cry for religious liberty! The only logical inference is, that every man 
possessing a conscience must ipso facto be a nonconformist. And it 
must sorrowfully be confessed that the extraordinary apathy of the 
Church and Church people in this matter would appear to give 
plausibility to this assumption, in so far, at least, as practical politics 
are concerned. In his enthusiastic zeal for, and proclamation of, 
freedom of conscience for others, the churchman is, however, realizing 
at length that he has made no provision for his own, and by his having 
been a party to the Compromise which has been worked for all it is 
worth against him, he finds the sad awakening to the result that he 
has ‘“‘ compromised ”’ (in another sense) his own religious faith, and at 
the same time endowed another, largely at his own expense! As this 
conviction grows upon him, as grow it will, the churchman will find 
the yoke more galling than he will bear, and he will arise in his 
strength and demand that his conscience be taken into account. 

So far, for the present, on the merits (or demerits) of the Un- 
denominational Compromise—and its rationale. What can be observed - 
as to general results in the three up-growing school generations 
of Board School products—the ethic outcome of their school-life ? 
The real test of educational training is not entirely in examina- 
tions, but in preparedness for life by the training of all the faculties 
and the moulding of character. That the Board Schools have 
done and are doing splendid and admirable work is unquestionable, 
but, seriously, can it be said that Board School youths of either 
sex are distinguished by enhanced ideas of duty to be nobly done? 
Are the young men and young women of to-day who have passed 
through the Board Schools striving more than formerly to do what is 
right; more amenable to rule and authority ; more loving and obedient 
to parents; more courteous and polite; more Godfearing and trust- 
worthy; more true and just in all their dealing? Who will presume 
to say “‘ yes ” unequivocally, and who is not aware that the expression 
“Board School manners” has been all but universally accepted as a 
very good synonym for the uncouthness and ungentle, independent 
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manners of the present-day youth compared (or rather contrasted) 
with what prevailed within memory? If there be these grave defects, 
is there not a cause? Every tree is known by its fruit. Is it suggest- 
able that as character is the highest fruit of education, and that it is a 
tender plant, especially in its earlier development, and requires a 
religious atmosphere for its full and proper culture, the Board system 
is possibly not so well suited as it might be for the highest develop- 
ment hereof? It may be said that many of the teachers are religious 
men and women. . This is to be readily and gladly acknowledged. We 
are quite willing also to believe that the majority, at least, of those 
who asked to be relieved of the Scripture lesson, when the famous 
School Board circular was issued, did so, not on religious (or 
irreligious) grounds, but on professional grounds; and that, as a 
matter of fact, they are to this day giving Scripture lessons which, so 
far forth as they go, would compare favourably with similar lessons 
given in Church Schools. That, however, is not the point, though 
we are thankful enough to know it. The teachers should not be 
made the scapegoat for the defects of the system. Moreover, this 
reply cuts both ways. The churchman has no guarantee that his 
child is not being taught by a Roman Catholic, a dissenter, a 
Unitarian, or even an infidel, whilst the teachers themselves are 
officially denied religious liberty and authoritatively debarred from 
that which can alone give life and power toa religious lesson, viz., 
full liberty to teach earnestly what you. yourself conscientiously 
believe. The mere effort to give a colourless lesson must make it 
largely abortive, and children are quick enough to perceive limitations 
so imposed. It is true, no doubt, that the majority of the teachers 
are better thanthesystem. Is it too much to suppose that, instead of 
being a burden imposed upon them, it would really be a great relief, 
if they would only consider it in a right spirit and aspect, to be told 
that they had full liberty to teach as they themselves believed? Are 
the religious teacher’s deepest convictions to be continually repressed 
lest he should overstep the limits of undenominationalism? Is it 
likely that the religious lesson will have much real, vital power over 
the heart and conscience of the child when he observes how apologeti- 
cally and restrainedly his teacher speaks? The teachers, upon 
reflection, ought to perceive that this system is a constrained and 
burdensome yoke upon their religious liberty. 

Manifestly we are being compelled to perceive that there can be 
only one way of settling the religious difficulty, as it is called; since 
undenominationalism so-called has to be ruled out as having been 
attempted and signally failed; and secularism, pure and simple as 
rigidly understood, i.e., absolutely ignoring religion altogether as a 
part of the school curriculum, is an impossible permanent solution, 
since man is essentially and in his very constitution ineradicably a 
‘religious being,” and religion must ever therefore be a permanent 
and prominent element in his education if all his faculties are to be 
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cultivated—leaving the only one way what has come to 6e called 
“ denominationalism” for lack of a better word. It would hence 
appear, logically and practically, that we have now come to this one 
question, How is it best to be carried out ? 

There would be no difficulty, of course, in deciding the 
‘denomination ” of the child. That would be done on admission by 
the parent or guardian. The only unquestionable and permanent 
basis must be parental authority. The objection that parents them- 
selves show so little interest and concern in their children’s religious 
education is not one of such weight as it seems, since, however 
deplorable this fact may be, it can in no way militate against the 
fundamental position that this matter is radically a parental one, 
and does but indicate that parents need to be educated in this 
responsibility. At all events, there can be no other final solution ina 
matter where freedom of conscience is demanded and allowed for all. 
What, then, is to be the method for carrying the parental decision 
into effect ? 

It is to be premised that Sunday Schools, however effective, 
can never do more than palliate. For one thing, their time is 
extremely limited—and they do not usually cover the ground where 
religious training is most needed. 

Two further expedients can be suggested, but only, upon due 
consideration, to be rejected. One is to allow the clergy and 
ministers of the denominations, with their helpers, to come into the 
Schools or to have the children elsewhere for dogmatic religious 
instruction. This would be unworkable for many reasons, and, if 
workable, undesirable. It would produce complications and 
confusions, if not a very Babel of religious fanatics. It would ensure 
that the religious lessons would in many cases be given by ignorant 
and wholly incompetent persons. It would derogate from the dignity 
and prestige of the School Teachers, who, it is to be feared, hardly, 
perhaps, realize how much the estimation in which they are held is 
due to their being considered as having in their hands the forming of 
the characters of the future men and women, which forming largely 
depends upon religious teaching and influence. It would be good 
neither for the children nor for the teachers for the latter to be 
dissociated from the religious part of the day’s school work. Besides 
the unreliability of such a scheme of outside teachers it would be 
disastrous all round, and it requires no great foresight to prophesy that 
it would soon collapse and leave the solution as far off as ever. 

The other expedient would be to take denominational dogmatic 
teaching, say, once a week. The Church Catechism, say, for Church 
children, and the Free Church Catechism for nonconformists. It is to 
be feared, however, that this would not prove a final solution, and it 
would leave unsatisfactory the other four days of the week—though it 
would confessedly be something to the good. 


The only solution, satisfactory all round and permanent, is evidently 
VOL. VIII. dics 
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denominational, definite, dogmatic, religious teaching, given unfettered 
by religious school teachers; and until this is effectively secured the 
religious difficulty will continue to exist and will continually assert 
itself. The organization necessary for the actual carrying this out in 
the school is not by any means beyond the powers of the head teachers 
in the Board Schools, who are admittedly on the whole of the best of 
the profession: in fact, they must often smile to themselves when 
they hear of the *‘ insuperable difficulties” in the way. It is absolutely 
certain that, if they had a clear mandate from~the parents and were 
called upon, and treated, and trusted, as honourable men and women 
in loco parentis, to carry such a mandate into effect, it could all be 
settled and in working order in less than a week. 

This, then, should be our aim and our clamant cry until it be 
accomplished :—Definite, distinct, dogmatic religious teaching upon 
denominational lines, as per parental authority, given with unfettered 
freedom by the ordinary school staff.* 

If we could thus once and for all get rid of the religious question 
by the establishment of ~“‘ School Religion” on a satisfactory and 
permanent basis, we could then unitedly give all our energies to the 
real Education Question, which, purged from all extraneous and 
transitory phases is, and must ever be, “‘ What is best for the child? 
How can we best educate him in the fullest sense for his after life?” 
Why not settle this religious difficulty now, without further imbecile 


procrastination? It could be done if only Church people would arise 
and say, ‘‘ It must be.”” Their magnaminity over the so-called com- 
promise has been as illusive and disastrous in the school world as that 
over Majuba turned out to be in the political world, and any further 
postponement will only make the struggle more convulsive when it 
comes—as come it must. Let it be settled now. Conscience, circum- 
spection, courage, combine to whisper, ‘“‘ Now.” 


F. C. ARNOLD-JARvis, LL.D. 


* It would, of course, be possible, when and where convenient, in large centres 
of population where several Board Schools are within the two mile compulsory 
radius, to allocate under the Denominational Plan, specific schools for specific 
denominations (or, what would probably be sufficient, some for Church children and 
some for nonconformists’ children.) This is a mere matter of expediency of 
organization. In some aspects and in some districts it might have advantages. 








An Empire without Government 


BEFORE and above all her other eccentricities one fact about China 
stands out clearly—she is a land without Government. 

The Chinese have a proverb, and one in which there is some 
wisdom, ‘‘ The best Government is that which one does not see.” 
Their own admirably fulfils this condition. For it has grown so fine 
by degrees and beautifully less as to be practically invisible. 

Consider for a moment what this means. Surely never before in 
the history of the world has there been a more astounding spectacle, 
China’s population numbers four hundred million men, women, and 
children. These are controlled—so far as they can be said to be con- 
trolled at all—by thirty thousand Government Officials, a mere 
handful among the teeming millions who toleratethem. The standing 
army is but little larger, and numbers, at most, only one hundred 
thousand men. It is as if we in Great Britain had but fifteen hundred 
civil servants and only three times as many fighting men. 

Indeed, in view of these figures, the marvel is, not that the Boxer 
proceedings took place, but that they did not—to use a colloquialism— 
happen much earlier and more frequently. 

So far as the Celestial Empire is governed at all, it is, as its 
denizens phrase it, ‘ from within.” ‘* Society governs itself,” remarks 
one of their writers, ‘‘ from the inside to the outside. The family is a 
little State; the State is but a federation of families.” This is the 
view of the functions of Government to which every Chinaman clings ; 
he cannot rid himself of it. And, as a result, there are in China no 
Houses of Parliament, no County Council bye-laws, few policemen, 
and not many magistrates. Their punishmentsare too bad to be often 
enforced, their Mandarins do not govern, and their Viceroys cannot 
rule. But the Chinese parent can and does do both. 

He rules the home with a rod of iron; if he does not use a whip 
of scorpions, it is because there is no necessity. Tradition, religion, 
and the custom of centuries go to support his authority, and from that 
authority there isno appeal. The most infuriated Boxer would think 
twice before he openly defied his parents. He would be cold 
shouldered for years if-he did. And, not only does the‘ parent’s 
authority extend largely throughout life (though it is much diminished 
on the marriage of his children), but even in death that parent is still 
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potent. His grave must be visited, his sayings will be recalled; though 
dead, his influence will be felt. 

And the result is that that parent, being assured of authority under 
the existing order of things, does his best to make his children respect 
that order. The daughters are brought up with an amount of strict- 
ness that no outside government could assure; the sons are brought 
up less strictly—but in the way that they should go. They are trained 
not to offend the susceptibilities of neighbours (though not unfortun- 
ately of foreigners), or do anything to bring discredit on the home, 
while they soon become imbued with the notion that, China being the 
best of all possible nations, any departure from the beaten track of 
their parents is unthinkable and would bring chaos. 

It is the factor of parental jurisdiction, with its strong conserving 
tendencies, that has, with the land system, held China together. And 
that, be it said, is no small thing. The four hundred million Chinese 
have kept pretty much within their own borders—-a comparative hand- 
ful only have emigrated—and they have lived, when not influenced by 
the patriotic spirit, fairly peaceably and contentedly, pretty much 
without policemen, regulations, or laws. 

But the intelligent reader will say : Some government there must be; 
how else does the Emperor keep on his throne? The answer is de- 
lightfully simple, and gives us a vivid insight into the Chinese mind. 
The Emperor is the absolute autocrat; he is quite safe in his pre- 
rogatives so long as he does—nothing. 

Take the way, the only possible way, in which even laws are made 
in China. It illustrates better than anything else the absolute power- 
lessness of the Executive, and, for the matter of that, of everyone else. 
There is in China practically only one Legislative Power—the Pekin 
Academy of Science and Literature—and does anyone desire a reform 
in the law, it is to them the matter is reported. They consider it at 
length. If they choose, they can recommend its provisional adoption. 
But—and this is one of the most truly remarkable features of the 
Chinese political structure—it is not until the proposed new Act has 
become a universal custom that it becomes obligatory to observe it. 
In other words, in China laws are backed up, not by force, but by the 
choice of the people. 

This is how the matter is arranged. When the Pekin Academy 
approves a measure, it is “‘recommended” to the peoples of the 
various provinces. If they object, nothing more is heard about 
it; do they approve, and if it is found to work well, it is 
inscribed in the law code, and is then made part of the law. But— 
mark it well—that inscription cannot take place till the Emperor has 
died, and a new Sovereign has succeeded him. So that the Chinese 
constitution artfully prevents its autocrat from making any change in 
the law during his life. 

There is one other thing that neither the Emperor or the 
Government can do, and that is to add to the national révenue, which 
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means, of course, that they cannot increase their expenditure. For 
decades on decades—except for the opium tax—there has been no 
change in the national revenue of China, and, save for the opium tax 
and a few ad valorem duties, that revenue is made up of one tax only— 
that on land. The tenants pay rent for the original value of their 
land only, and the rent they pay never changes. 

So that, unable to impose fresh taxes, increase the revenue, or 
pass new laws, the autocrat of all the Chinese is one of the most 
impotent even among autocrats. 

In thigconnection it is interesting to note that Confucius, the 
greatest of Chinese sages, laid it down that the Monarch “is but the 
representative of the people,” and that, should he act contrary to their 
wishes, he can, indeed must, be speedily dealt with. Now, Confucius 
is about the ‘‘ safest” author in China, and one beloved of the small 
official class. 

Outside the Pekin Academy the most important bodies are the 
“‘boards””—a favourite device of the Chinese constitution for the 
conservation of energy. There are some half-dozen of these boards, 
ranging from the Military Council (who are supposed to be nearest the 
Emperor) down tothe Board of Health. But the remarkable thing 
about them is this, that though the numbers who are charged with 
the administrative control of the country may pass resolutions, may 
agree that certain things shall be forthwith carried, and may even call 
attention to the urgent need of doing them, and they have the effective 
machinery for transmitting their words into action, the result is, that 
all their energies are consumed in taking one another seriously. 

One may think that this lack of a strong Central Government 
goes to show phenomenal wickedness on the part of the Heathen 
Chinee. But there is another way of looking at it. Not a few 
authorities assert that the Chinaman is, on the whole, better conducted 
and more peaceably disposed than most Westerners. This may seem 
a singular opinion after the recent Boxer outbreak. But we should do 
well to remember that the Boxers are, after all, only a sect, and do not 
represent the Chinese nation. Certainly the fact that John Chinaman 
gets along with a good deal less law and outside authority than other 
people goes to show that he is naturally more inclined to order. 

The only really effective part of Chinese Government is that 
which is carried on locally. These, the Chinese equivalents to our 
County, Parish, and Borough Councils, are elected locally by a wide 
suffrage. Should one of the members “sell” the electorate, or go 
back on his pledges, he runs the risk of having his house burnt. The 
result is that they are careful, while as for the Governors of these 
Councils, it is as much as their lives are worth to offend Councillors. 
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Perception: A Study in Philosophy 


As regards perception, three theories, the materialistic, the idealistic, 
and the dualistic, have been set forth. Taking these in turn I propose 
to point out briefly the task and difficulties of each. 

1. Materialism. Ofthe three theories just mentioned, materialism 
alone is under the necessity of accounting for the existence of a 
thinking ego, and of tracing the causes making for the production of 
a percipient. For what materialism has to decide is, how that which 
is not mind and which has nothing in common with mind becomes 
ultimately capable of performing mental functions. 

In this way materialism is confronted by a difficulty greater than 
any to which the other systems are liable, and one from which they 
are entirely exempt: and of this difficulty materialism has never been 
able to offer a satisfactory solution. 

If, however, such a solution were forthcoming and the origin of a 
thinking being or subject duly traced, then it would still remain to be 
shown what relationship the perceptions of this subject bear to the 
objects presented thereunto. This difficulty materialism shares with 
dualism, whilst idealism ex hypothesi is free from it. 

2. Idealism. This theory starts from the indubitable existence 
of a thinking reality. It denies that such could be the educt of an 
unthinking reality, and also that it could come from nothing, and 
hence infers the being of an Absolute Subject. 

The problem for idealism to decide is therefore, not the origin of a 
percipient, but how the percipient, assumed as real, comes to have 
ideas, and why it should evolve one set of ideas in preference to 
another. This is the difficulty peculiar to idealism, for both the other 
theories explain the character and sequence of ideas from the nature 
of the objects presented to the percipient by an external reality ; and 
all they have to decide is, to what extent, if any, the laws of percipiency 
modify these exteriorly derived ideas; in other words, to determine 
whether the representations in the percipient be an exact copy of 
the things represented, and, if not, to trace the nature of the 
difference. 

The question of the evolution of ideas in the percipient is there- 
fore the distinctive difficulty of idealism. Now, as regards a finite 
subject, this difficulty may be met by the very reasonable supposition, 
that the ideal experience of such a being is conditioned by the 
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Absolute in and through which it comes into consciousness, so that 
any finite subject may be said to derive its ideas from God and to 
have only what He wills to give it. But the real difficulty still 
remains. How comes the Absolute to have ideas? This objection, 
however, cannot consistently be raised either by the materialist or the 
dualist since to do so would be merely casting stones in glass houses. 

For the idealist might turn to the former and ask him to account 
for the existence of the exterior things or non-thinking realities which, 
on his scheme, are-both the source of percipiency and the objects of 
perception ; and if he replied that these realities, or the cause or causes 
thereof, were eternal in essence but unknown and unknowable as 
regards the mode of their activity, then the idealist might well rejoin 
that his system was subject to no greater difficulties, and was, besides, 
the more probable, since it is prima facie natural that a mind should 
possess ideas, and an eternal mind possess these from eternity, where- 
as this inherent fitness or probability is wanting in the case of an 
eternal reality acquiring at a given point of time capacities absolutely 
contrary to its nature. 

If a similar objection were urged by the dualist against the 
idealist, then as both proceed on the same assumption ofan Absolute 
as the final ground of all reality, the idealist might justly reply (1) that 
it was no more difficult for this Absolute to produce thoughts or ideas, 
than to produce things as the archetypes of these thoughts or ideas; 
(2) that as the dualist denies the faculty of thought to be the product 
of that which is unthinking, therefore either thoughts and things must 
be coeval or the former anterior to the latter, or else the thinking 
faculty must have existed before it had thoughts. If the dualist . 
accepts the priority of thought, his objection to the idealist at once falls 
tothe ground. If he regards the thinking faculty as anterior to both 
thoughts and things, then he represents the Absolute as having been 
at some time or other totally devoid of content, and he finds himself 
compelled to account for the subsequent existence of both thoughts 
and things. If, however, the dualist maintains thoughts and things as 
coeval, then the idealist may ask him how this disparity of nature can 
be made to agree with that unity of essence implied in the idea of the 
Absolute. For thoughts, as such, must exist in a mind and may have 
existed in this mind as a part of its inner experience from all eternity, 
but things, as things, cannot exist in any mind and hence, if they are 
from eternity, there must have been from eternity some reality and 
some situation of this reality existing apart from, and to a certain 
extent independent of, the eternal mind, and thus this mind can be no 
real Absolute. From all these difficulties, however, the idealist who 
assumes the identity of thoughts and things is perfectly free; and to 
the question, How comes the Absolute to have ideas? he may con- 
sistently reply that, in the idea of an Absolute thinking ego, it is 
involved that all manner of thought possibilities are contained therein ; 
that a percipient being cannot become conscious of its reality other- 
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wise than by experiencing a train of ideas; and that in the case of the 
conditioned, the law governing the nature of this inner experience is 
the will of the Absolute, whilst in the case of the Absolute itself, this 
experience is autonomic or the educt of its own inscrutable activity. 

Even this reply would not exhaust the resources of the idealist ; 
for it is quite permissible for him to contend that the ideas in the 
mind of the Absolute are not its creations but merely modes of 
apperception—in other words, that that which the Absolute perceives 
is its own essential nature; for the Absolute, as the richest and fullest 
of all realities, must contain seminaliter et eminenter every possible 
reality, and hence its perception is merely a self-perception. Granting, 
therefore, a self-conscious Absolute, the question, How does that 
Absolute attain its ideas? is at once settled. Again, as regards the 
perceptions of a finite and conditioned spirit, the idealist might justly 
contend that they are realities, not as pointing to or representing things 
external, but as manifestations of the infinite in the finite, or as a self- 
revealing of the Absolute ego in the conditioned personality. Hence 
it follows that the higher and more disindividualized the coisciousness 
is, the richer and truer are the ideas that come to light therein. 

3. Dualism. This theory teaches the existence of a perceiving 
subject and a set of perceived objects existing apart from and indepen- 
dent of the subject in question. In some respects the difficulties to be 
met by the dualist are greater than those of the materialist ; for whilst 
materialism regards the non-thinking reality as capable of becoming a 
thinking reality, and maintains, therefore, a certain identity of 
percipient and perceived, dualism keeps the two rigidly apart, and has 
therefore the special task of showing how the one becomes cognizant 
of the other. And just as materialism has never yet satisfactorily 
shown how the object can become a subject, so dualism has never 
been able to trace the means whereby the subject which it assumes as 
already existent becomes aware of the presence ahd nature of the 
object which it likewise assumes as extant and as the correlative of the 
said subject. 

Were dualism able to do this, then it would still, like materialism, 
have to settle the point regarding the relationship between the 
perception and the thing perceived. It would have to decide whether 
our perceptions be the exact copy of the reality we perceive, or whether 
their character is shaped by the laws of our precipiency. In other 
words, whether we perceive that which is, as it is, or whether we 
perceive it as it is, relative to our precipiency. Such a difficulty does 
not beset idealism. The idealist regards his perceptions as reality 
itself, not as the images thereof; for although in differing modes of 
consciousness there may be differing ideas, yet, as far as answering 
to anything is concerned, one set of perceptions is just as real as 
another. The perceived is real solely with respect to the percipient, 
and this applies just as much to the lowest as to the highest form of 
consciousness; for what is gained by the fuller development of 
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consciousness is not more reality in the perceptions, but ap increase ot 
light and life in the precipient. Another difficulty which confronts 
dualism no less than materialism is the impossibility of producing a 
rational proof of the existence of the external reality it assumes ; for 
the sum total of our experience is sense-perception, which is something 
in us, and reflection, which is also something in us. That this 
experience, which is plainly a subjective one, is set a-going or governed 
by a reality outside our own consciousness can obviously never be 
demonstrated, because the sole evidence on behalf of the demonstra- 
tion must always be fetched from our subjective states, which is merely 
reasoning iri a circle. 


Omnia exeunt in mysterium, said the schoolman ; and though by 
acting in accordance with our perceptions we find that our. well-being 
is furthered and our consciousness satisfied, yet, as regards a knowledge 
of the nature of these perceptions, there are difficulties which to us in 
our present condition appear insuperable. The only thing to be done 
in such a case is to accept pro tanto the theory which, all things 
considered, seems the least liable to objections, and of those just 
examined the idealistic is certainly that which best fulfils this con- 
dition. 

The pre-requisites of any theory are, first that it shall contain no 
inner contradiction, but be so organized as to present the appearance 
of harmony and self-evident fitness, and that it shall suffice to give an 
intelligent and consistent explanation of the facts whose existence has 
occasioned it. These pre-requisites the idealistic theory appears in a 
great measure to possess. 

That there is a subject so absolute as to have no object but itself, 
a subject whose subjectivity is thus infinite self-consciousness, and in 
whom, therefore, knowing and being, perceiving and perceived, 
thought and reality, are all one; that in this absolute subject there 
are modified and individualized states of consciousness—states in 
which the experience is real in relation to the consciousness thus 
individualized and modified, but unreal respectively to the Absolute, 
which is the final ground and source thereof—that these states of 
modification form a vast and unsurveyable series leading onward and 
upward in ever-widening degrees of spiritual light and perfection, till 
at last they merge once more into the perfect truth and fulness of the 
divine life ;—This, we say, is a theory that offers a consistent explana- 
tion of the mysteries of our being and fosters its noblest aspirations. 


C. C. Dove. 





Socialism in France 


How wILt IT END; OR IS IT ALREADY A THING OF THE Past? 


FRENCH Socialism, after sustaining a complete transformation and 
enjoying an ever-increasing popularity, having now become a political 
and parliamentary party, is fast hastening to its downfall. Indeed, its 
downfall is even now occurring. 

This will be observable at the forthcoming municipal elections in 
Paris, in which, probably, both sorts of Socialist deputies will find 
themselves left out. 

In order to change this state of affairs a Méline or Ribot Ministry 
should succeed the Waldeck Rousseau one, so as to allow the public to 
forget all its cause of reproach against the latter and those who 
supported it. 

The proverb says: ‘One nail drives out the other.” The 
Ministry in power always seems to be the one most in the wrong. 
But the representatives and leaders of the Socialist Party have 
shown themselves such that, whatever might be the unpopularity of 
the new Ministry, the Socialists would never again come to the front. 

Never did any Party give such an example of turpitude, recanta- 
tion, contempt of all principle, all that makes for justice and ethics. 

They much aggravated their case by lending their influence to 
serve the spite of the Dreyfusites, or rather, of Reinach. 

The Radicals have made the same blunders and have got 
themselves equally disliked, but, at least, they had an excuse. 

They were essentially a political party, republican and parlia- 
mentary, and it is possible that they believed the strength of the 
Republic to be threatened by the Boulangist movement, to which the 
Monarchists and the Clericals had suddenly allied themselves. 

If they omitted to realize their Party programme, or to fulfil their 
promises, at least they did not deny their doctrine, as the Collectivist 
Party have done by voting for an order of the day against Collectivism 
‘in order to save the Ministry. 

Whether Dreyfus be considered innocent or guilty is merely a 
question of individual conscience, and all the less absorbing in that 
the object of it is at liberty. 

Dreyfus was privileged—therefore he was able to obtain the 
second hearing of his case—which a poor, wretched common soldier 
could never have gained. 
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Supposing that he were the victim of the machinations of others, 
or even the scapegoat whereon they cast their sins, there is nothing in 
all this to excite to the verge of frenzy a political party; and, of all 
people, the Socialist Party should have been the last to espouse his 
cause by reason of the quality and station of the person in the case. 

Nevertheless, this affaire was made the one question, the one 
incentive, by the Socialist Party—replacing all other ideas and 
principles. Dreyfus once free, one would think that there was no 
longer any Dreyfusism to talk about. Nevertheless, the Socialists in 
Parliament continued their abominable campaign, which had neither 
sense nor wit and was as sterile as it was irritating. 

The French nation was at one time an essentially military one, 
full of fire and the lust of strife—now it has become extraordinarily 
pacific, and this peacefulness is due to the military organization of 
France. 

What the Army would be like, and the organization thereof, if it 
were necessary to make use of them, no one asks, and those people 
who take the trouble to study the question are filled with anxiety when 
they think on the subject. 

The only object of a standing Army is to ensure peace. And this 
end is certainly attained. The French, as a nation, gladly accept the 
burden of taxation necessary to support it, because they know that 
that is the price at which they buy, not only that peace for which they 
cannot make too many sacrifices, but also the national independence 
so dear to the republican heart. 

The military organization which has the advantage of ensuring 
peace is not without its disadvantages; more particularly as, whilst 
giving to the recruiting branch of the service a full share of equality 
and democratic tendency, it has kept to all that was monarchical and 
brutal by way of discipline, being quite contrary to all true republican 
principles. ; 

Every political party which wishes to be heid in favour by the 
nation should seriously consider this subject. 

Under the pretext that Dreyfus was a staff officer and a victim of 
other staff officers, his chiefs, or his comrades, the Socialists, to whom 
this quarrel should have been a matter of the most absolute indifference, 
gave way to the most violent attacks on the Army, trying to disband 
his staff, and, at the same time, with the most illogical folly, showing 
themselves to be the most rabid partizans of the sternest discipline 
and of that passive obedience against which the republicans of other 
days protested so earnestly. All this comes of having neither ideas 
nor principles. 

Thus it came about that these Socialist deputies who had given 
their vote to General de Gallifet—the Radetsky of the repression of 
the Parisian communistic insurrection—because they thought that he 
would satisfy Dreyfusite spite, became the defenders of all that is most 
dangerous and insupportable in the military system, and, at the same 
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time, the destroyers of that military organization which is the safe- 
guard of national independence and the guarantee of peace. 

The country suffered internally from an internationalism the 
doctrine of which the governing classes disown, whilst at the same 
time they practise it. 

The tariff giving easy access to French Markets for foreign goods ; 
the protection given to foreign workmen employed at a lower rate of 
wage than theirs, and, for that reason, engaged by the employers of 
labour; the equality of civil and commercial rights enjoyed by 
foreigners in France—-without mentioning other secondary considera- 
tions—are examples of the effect of the internationalist theory as 
applied to that country, and all these measures affect the immediate 
interests of the cultivators, the small manufacturers, the artizans, even 
the artists, who have, as rival competitors, the foreigners who, while 
enjoying all the benefits of education in French schools, incur none 
of the obligations of French citizens, 

Against this internationalism the country can do nothing, because, 
to a great degree, this state of affairs is brought about by the private 
enterprise of those who act by virtue of their public right to do 
business in whatever way may seem best to them. 

Even if France be commercially delivered over into the hand of 
the stranger to exploit, she is, at any rate, firmly fixed in her national 
and political independence, or it would seem so, since the people 
nominate the municipal administrators and legislators. 

If the Government has to endure the outside influence of some 
foreign power—even internal pressure is sometimes brought to bear— 
all is done in secret, and the country knows nothing about it. The 
sentiments of the country—liberty, equality, and fraternity—are 
satisfied in electing the deputies who make the “laws and undo 
ministries, and so long as the law is kept in all the territories belonging 
to the Republic by the functionaries and judges nominated by the 
Government, and the tricolor flag flies over all the monuments within 
its precincts, the nation is content. 

It is in order to preserve such a state of things intact that an active 
Army of several hundred thousand men is kept up—an Army which, 
in case of a general European conflict, would swell to about two 
millions. 

In preaching internationalism, Parliamentary Socialists become 
partizans of an economic system under which the whole country must 
suffer, even to its utmost depths. At the same time they announce 
themselves as the destroyers of national independence and unity, and 
of the guarantee therefor. 

However simple the majority of French citizens may be—or, 
perhaps by reason of that very simplicity—they know full well that if 
they were without an army they would soon become the prey of one 
ofthe Great European Powers who are all formidably provided in that 
respect—even as the Egyptians have become the prey of the English— 
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and it would never do to risk becoming the subjects—and the soldiers— 
of the Emperor William. The French prefer to remain citizens and 
soldiers of France, and no amount of sophistry will prevail against that 
reasoning. 

The Socialists’ notion is to do away altogether with the idea 
implanted in every true Frenchman’s breast, “la patrie.” Yet, how 
can there bea French Republic without a France? 

The Ministerialists set up the opposition cry of ‘“‘ National 
Defence.” The defence of the nation implies, naturally, the defence of 
the Republic, and that is the patrie against the principle of which the 
Socialists knock their heads in vain. 

Every” doctrine in the world will find a certain number of 
adherents if only it have a fair show of reasonableness to support it. 
But when each argument is a contradiction to the next, and the 
conduct of the disciples of that doctrine is contrary to the principles 
thereof, they only appear in the light of charlatans trying to exploit 
the public for their own ends, and having not even the excuse of belief 
in what they preach. 

All that the French Socialists ,have succeeded in doing is to 
mystify the working classes, and thus serve the interests of those they 
profess to wish to destroy. 

As if it were not sufficient to offend public feeling by decrying all 
that is patriotic, the representatives and chiefs of the Socialist Party 
have sided with the Ministry in the mean and petty persecutions which 
were committed in the name of liberty, justice, &c., of which name 
this same Party should be particularly careful, instead of letting them 
be so abused. 

They did more than approve of these persecutions: they assisted 
at their carrying out, playing the réle—always an odious one— of 
denunciators, in order to pander to Mr. Reinach’s petty spite and that . 
of his political confréres. 

These Socialists bear, together with the Ministry of which they 
are the allies, the responsibility of the recommencement of the 
Anarchist movement which is part of Mr. Reinach’s policy, and 
which is due, in a great measure, to the propaganda and example of 
those who play the part of Anarchists, hired by the Ministry to give 
themselves up to all sorts of violent manifestations in order to serve 
their own Party. . 

Bresci and Salsou are fanatics who believe they are serving 
their Party by aiming at the heads of the State. But if they hold 
this belief it was engendered in them by the declamations of the fools 
who live by that propaganda, and at the same time are in the pay of 
the police. 

It does not do to rouse up the evil passions of sectarians and 
fanatics—people with the narrowest of views, whose actions are always 
in conformity with their words. The Parliamentary Socialists may 
say that they are not Anarchists because they are the partizans of 
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the absolute power of the State, and therefore, consequently, in 
opposition to the individual liberty’ which the Anarchists sigh for 
in vain. 

But the general public does not trouble to make nice distinctions, 
and it has seen too much of collusion between Professional Anarchists 
and Ministerial Socialists to place faith in either. 

The French workman only retains one idea in connection with the 
socialistic propaganda, that was the strike. 

And with what result ? 

The syndicates which M. Waldeck Rousseau was instrumental in 
forming, and the intervention of the chiefs and Socialist deputies have 
certainly rendered strikes of more frequent occurrence, but they 
have also rendered them, more often than not, most disastrous to the 
strikers. 

A strike is not a political question: it is iia of self-interest. 
Whether the workman bea Nationalist or a Dreyfusite, Radical or 
Collectivist, it matters not in the least. All he wants is to be able to 
demand a higher rate of wage whenever he considers the moment to 
be a propitious one for demanding it. 

The French labourer is essentially of a mercenary turn of mind. 
It is naturally when one wants his services most that he demands to 
have his wages raised by a few sous per diem. The contractor takes 
no notice of the workman. If any profit is to accrue, it must come to 
him and to his agents. The workmen do not worry their heads about 
the contractor, and are not anxious about his gains or losses, so long 


-_as they get their day’s pay for the day’s work. Perhaps it is a pity 


that things are so, but it is the result of the industrial’system which the 
Collectivists admire so much, which the workmen did not invent, and 
of which they are the victims. 

The workmen’s claims do not implicate political opinions. The 
Collectivist leaders, of course, attempt to benefit by the success of 
the strikes, but they have also borne the responsibility of their 
misfortunes, and many workmen have come to wish that politics had 
not been mixed up with discussions relative to their salaries and the 
conditions under which they worked. 

The old French Socialism was a social conception based on the 
principles of mutual human rights, comprising natural ethics qualified 
to seduce the wise as well as the simple—the sentimental soul as well 
as the logical mind. 

Collectivism is an altogether economic doctrine with arguments 
based on historic sophisms and on problems from algebra which could 
not be understanded of the people ; and for the rest it is an affirmation 
of tactics which could not excite the simple peasant intelligence, and 
which makes the mistake of not being able to unite all its different 
members, because it is just on this subject of tactics that men who 
have opinions in common divide. Now this is just what has happened 
to the Collectivist party, who have divided themselves into Guesdites, 
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Broussites, Allemanites, and these have further divided their staff into 
intransigeants and ministeriels. 

For this reason Collectivism could not obtain many adherents 
among the working classes. ‘The electoral successes of this party have - 
been due to passing circumstances and to the title of ‘* Socialists” 
taken by the workmen’s candidate, which name had taken firm hold of 
the national spirit. 

Socialism in 1848 penetrated into the country with the songs of 
Pierre Dupont. Collectivism could not do likewise, not having 
the poet. 

Being industrialist; economist, and following up universal dis- 
possession and a universal rate of wage by the tyranny of the State, 
the views of the Collectivists could not be expected to go down with 
the peasants. 

With the formula, “‘ the War of the Classes,” which is its futile 
object, Collectivism could not find any adherents amongst the French 
bourgeoisie; therefore, as a Party, Collectivists cannot endure long, 
because in order to consolidate a Political Party it is above all things 
necessary that it should appeal to the popular sympathies, particularly 
to the bourgeoisie, who have the advantage of being educated men, and 
of having a knowledge of business and how the country should be 
administered, impossible to the uneducated and simple peasant. The 
convictions of the bourgeois, being usually the result of serious 
reflection, can successfully resist the passing defeats by which the 
capricious mob allows itself to be crushed. 

The few bourgeois who have become adherents of Collectivism are 
for the most part old Radicals who wish in this way to make sure of 
their election. 

Since the Parliamentary Socialists have become Dreyfusites and 
Ministerialists, they have found, as allies, Jews who until that time 
were Conservatives. 

At the last Municipal Elections they gave their united votes to the 
Collectivist candidates, which, however, did not get them into Parlia- 
ment. It was to Dreyfusism that they gave their adhesion in reality, 
and not to Collectivism, but both seemed to them to answer the same 
purpose. 

The support given by the Jews to the Collectivists has not 
given added strength to that Party—on the contrary—it has rather 
weakened it. 

Although they are very clever on questions of finance, the Jews 
have no sense in political matters, like all those who bring narrow 
sectarian views into politics. Very few in number as compared 
with the population of France, they are not able to command 
political success for the candidates they support, and only succeed by 
their influence in making those candidates unpopular. 

Such as it used to be, Collectivist Socialism in France was the 
Party of the future, as it is in the rest of Europe. In order to be a 
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great power, it ought to have kept out of politics, which is very difficult 
in a Parliamentary Republic. 

In other States a monarchical form of Government, by forcing 
Socialism into opposition, saves it from that danger. 

After having lost its chances of spreading the socialist propaganda 
by the adoption of industrial principles, the Socialist Party have 
now lost their chances at the meetings by the conduct of their 
representatives. 

Soon it will be neither the Socialist Party nor the Ministerial 
Party—but the Jewish Party. 

M. Guesde understands to what degree of unpopularity his conduct 
during the last ten years has brought his Party. He is trying now to 
arrange matters on a better footing by separating himself from the 
Ministerialists, but it is too late. The motions he may carry through 
with the assistance of those politicians who are still faithful to him 
cannot prevail against past facts. 

They will only produce divisions in that party without doctrine 
which has shown itself so abject in the person of its representatives. 

The Socialists should have protested sooner, and yet, if they had, 
it would only have proved Mr. Guesde’s incapacity to guide his own 
Party, which would neither have benefited the Party nor added to the 
prestige of M. Guesde. 

A lawyer of some standing and great on political matters told me 
that M. Waldeck Rousseau, in associating himself with MM. Millerand 
and Baudin, and in following the policy he has adopted, thought to 
ruin the Socialist Party for ever by making it innocuous—taming it, 
in fact. 

I do not believe in such Machiavellian courses, and I do not think 
that M. Waldeck Rousseau has the soul of a Decius, who would 
rather sacrifice himself than fail to destroy a Party which he considered 
to be a public peril. 

The result has, however, been that which my friend the lawyer 
predicted. 

As Prince Napoleon, when he was a prisoner in the fort of Ham, 
remarked : ‘‘ Governments always lose by the means they employ to 
gain their ends.” 

M. Waldeck Rosseau simply wanted to gain an assured victory 
for the Dreyfus cause. He therefore naturally took for his allies all 
those who made Dreyfusism their political war-cry. And he only 
succeeded in losing the cause he wished to back, besides the support 
of his political allies and the fruition of his personal ambitions. 

Who will now gain the electoral votes which the Socialist Party 
has lost? It is difficult to say, because they depend greatly on the 
political circumstances under which the approaching legislative 
elections will take place. 

Should the Waldeck Rousseau administration still endure after 
the elections by any chance, the chances would be between him and 
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the Ministerialists. But if, on the contrary, a new Ministry be 
formed, how quickly it would become unpopular! 

Many of those who would be elected by reason of their hostility to 
the Waldeck Rousseau Ministry would risk their principles in order 
to show sympathy with the new Ministry. 

As for the influence of Socialism in French politics, it might go to 
support the Nationalist Party, which would become the Party of the 
future if it were a merely Social Party; if it had a doctrine, an ideal— 
a conception of what the nation really wants and an ideal to offer to 
the people 

But the Nationalist Party is only a makeshift political party, 
composed of such heterogeneous matter as, for instance, Radicals of 
the old school, Conservatives, Reactionaries, Bonapartists—all more 
or less militarists—and none of them able to agree together either on 
constitutional questions or on the subject of social reforms. This 
Party, therefore, is not one which will last; it will disappear 
together with the circumstantial causes which brought it into being. 
Nationalism had one little hour of success because it was a protest, 
that is to say, a negation. 

But one cannot govern, or legislate, or carry out reforms with the 
help of a negation, and to cry Vive l’Armée is not the attestation of a 
conception of the organization of society, nor is it the political idea, 
whether internal or external. 

Vive l’Armée won’t serve every purpose. A new Party may arise 
in the future calling itself Nationalist, that is to say, a partizan of 
national integrity and independence, and the supremacy of a nation, 
free, yet submitting itself willingly to the guidance of the Government 
and the administrative despotism ; but it will not be the Nationalist . 
Party, which is nought but French jingoism without its Chamberlain. 

Although Ministerialist Collectivists have made the word 
“Socialism” a thing of offence, there is no getting away from 
the fact that there can be no lasting Party in the future which does 
not include Socialism in its propaganda. But it must be a purer, 
better Socialism, French to the core—as was the Revolution— 
patriotic, and, by reason of that, nationalist also, with a programme 
comprising physical reconstruction and social reorganization, based on 
philosophic principles which shall be just and also moral, and, there- 
fore, capable of being accepted by individuals of every class, understood 
by people of the meanest intelligence. 

The new Party could only be in the minority to begin with, 
because it must be composed of those who are of the best in thought, 
in character, in disinterestedness, and in energy. 

But it is minorities like this which make revolutions when their 
doctrines conform to popular aspirations and are in accordance with the 
mind of the people. ‘For that reason alone, a Socialist Party should 
remain in the minority, keep out of political squabbles, and thus 


avoid the danger of having to make concessions and compromises, and 
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also that of being obliged to give in to the superior weight of a 
political majority in opposition. 

The French nation hastried every form of government ; autocratic, 
monarchic, constitutional, plebescitary, and military dictatorship, 
parliamentarianism with its Conservatives, Radicals, and Opportunists, 
who have all left behind them their partizans, as the sea leaves débris 
on its shores after a storm. The French nation will never return to 
any of these. It keeps, for want of anything better, to the existing 
végime, which is a compromise between all the others and which owes 
its duration rightly to a state of things with which political doctrinaries 
who have no perspicacity reproach them. 

The only possible Socialism which can succeed in the future will 
be one which shall have a new conception of Socialism, as such, and of 
its rational organization as a National Association having for its goal 
the common welfare and the just redistribution of wealth and social 
advantages. 

It would seem, however, as if there were no present possibility of 
such a party enduring for long, because there are no men to form it, for 
one thing, and secondly, because the Collectivist financial and 
industrial evolution is not yet sufficiently developed, as it has not pro- 
duced the effects it should in provoking the action which will lead to 
its final overthrow. 

Some writers here and there, who have plenty of perspicacity, and 
usually plenty of scepticism too, denounce, from time to time, the vices 
of the present system, but they seek no cure forthem. Moreover, the 
crowd is always too much carried away by the power of facts and 
by its own covetousness to listen to reason. 

It would be necessary to beat the people with the scourges of 
sheer necessity, in order to make them think for themselves. 

For the moment, the working population, which is continually in- 
creasing at the expense of the cultured few, is at striking point. It is 
their idea of a panacea to improve their condition. It would be quite 
useless to try to disabuse them of it. They hope to obtain, by means 
of strikes, the raising of salaries, which would mean the rise in price of 
most things on the one hand, and the scarcity of work on the other; 
and in the end their position would not be changed. 

When human work shall have attained a rate of wage so high as 
to be more cheaply replaced by mechanical work, the contractors will 
immediately adopt the latter, and then it will not profit the work- 
people much to have had their salaries raised, if there is no longer any 
need of their services. 

Added to this, the workmen see their needs increasing without the 
means to satisfy them increasing at the same rate. And there will 
certainly come a day when they will see for themselves that their 
efforts are vain, and that life is becoming by degrees more and {more 
difficult for them. 

On the other hand, after having taken so much pride in 
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scientific and industrial progress, it will be found that these things 
only complicate, instead of ameliorating, the circumstances under 
which one lives, and that modern luxury is illusive and must be 
paid for by so much the more misery. 

The Collectivists are right in saying that modern Parties are in a 
state of evolution. 

For the moment it is industrialism: the rate of wages which 
makes workmen into mercenaries and financial speculations. But 
industrialism is bound to end—like the Exhibition—by reason of its 
failures. The mercenaries strive after yet greater exactions, and the 
men to whom hope and consolation are as necessary as air and light, 
cannot live long without faith and without ideals, because these after 
all comprise what is known as human happiness, which purely 


‘physical enjoyment of material things cannot give. 


How will this evolution be accomplished? It would be a bold 
man who should foretell it. All that one can say is, that in coming to 
an end, it will border on a state of reaction upon the phase which 
preceded it. 

It is the law of history. 

As nations do not preceed but by an empirical expedient—not by 
rational solutions—and as these adopted solutions are those with 
which circumstances inspire certain men who have the public favour 
at command, one cannot say with any degree of certainty what will be 
the formation of the Party of the future. One may know what it will 
not be, but not what it will be. 

When, in ancient times, the evolution of the Latin political | 
parties was taking place, it was impossible to forsee that it would be 
accomplished by the Christians, who were the Anarchists of those days, 
pursued, anathematized, and tortured whenever practicable. 

When the Monarchical Party in Louis XIV reign was in a state of 
evolution, it was not possible to forsee that at the end of the following 
century the head of that Party would be decapitated, that the 
bourgeois would take the place of the nobles, and that grooms and the 
sons of fruitsellers would take the places of Turenne and Condé at the 
head of the Army. 

It seems to me that there can be no definite Socialist Party 
to-day to succeed that which must now disappear with the Waldeck 
Rousseau administration, and which the tardy recriminations of 
MM. Guesde and Lafargue will not save. But there may be a 
precursor to such a Party, and, as I have observed before, there is 
only one Socialist Party which could be composed to form the Party of 
the future. 

PIERRE DENIS. 








Trail of the Bookworm. 


A THREEPENNY weekly* has come into our midst, it calls itself “* A Social View 
of Life,” and gives us various details about the lives and doings of many more 
or less interesting persons (some with a big “P.”) The lady who conducts it is 
worthy of all praise for undertaking this gigantic enterprise. As Rudyard 
Kipling remarks: ‘‘God help you if you are starting a paper. It will half kill 
you in six months. I have seen that kind of thing.” I, too, worm though I 
be, have “seen that kind of thing,” and Mrs. Williamson has my most sincere 
and heartfelt sympathy for all the worries she will have to face and go on facing, if 
she wishes to keep her paper up to the high level at which she has started. To 
go into detail, the On/ooker, I don’t want to be captious, but why not “ Looker- 
on”? But no matter. Well, the On/ooker begins with notes about people, and 
Newmarket, then a Personage—more People (big “P” this time) and a 
millionaire, I’m not sure he ought not to have a big ““M” he has so very many 
millions. Then follows a dear little poem by Hamilton Aidé. Then news of 
various sorts from various sources; an interview, with illustration, of Winston 
Churchill, M.P., particularly felicitous. News from abroad, all social of course. 
An article by Robert Hitchens on “ Professional Debtors,” Hunting Prospects, 
Racing News, Political Notes, Theatrical Notes, Financial items of interest, A 
Gardening Article, Frocks and Fashions, and a disquisition on Bridge. The 
programme is immense, and Mrs. Williamson is a brave woman. I wish her 
good luck and every success. 


*The Onlooker. 





